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ESSAY 
On the Renovation of Worn-out Lands, 


By Caas. Painter, Ow1NnGs’ Mins, Bauro. Co, Mp. 


In discussing the subject of reclaiming soils, 
which have been either partially or entirely ex- 
hausted of their vegetating power, we have to do 
with all those worn-out lands, the produce from 
which geases to pay for the cost of cultivation. 

Although in many instances, farmers continue 
the cropping process when the impoverished earth 
struggles in vain to yield a compensating reward 
for the labor bestowed upon it, yet the mere f: 
of land being under tillage, is no evidence that 
does not, in strict language, com eunder the denom- 
ination of ‘*worn-out land,’’ since the cost of labor 
ata fair estimate exceeds the value of the pro- 
ducts. ad 

It is a deplorable fact that so much time and la- 
bor, which is an @quivalent to ‘‘money and money’s 
worth,”’ is absolutely wasted in pursuing a system of 
agriculture, which does not add an iota to the gen- 
eral welfare, and only serves to support a miserable 
and precarious existence. Fertilizing agents are 
to befound on every hand, and science is rapidly 
@nlarging the list.of renovators, and new discove- 
ries are being continually made, which provide 
abundant means for increasing our agricultural 
~_ and prosperity. Inthe manifold resources 
at our command, the only reasonable cause for 
hesitation in availing ourselves of them, is, that we 

may make a sel@ttion of the most judicious means 
for accomplishing our object, and that object is the 
greatest increase of productiveness in the shortest space 
of time, at the least expense of money and labor. 

In all agricultural improvements, the profit to 
be derived from them, should be estimated with re- 
gard to the time required to produce certain results, 
but a comparatively slow improvement, may never- 
theless be greatly preferable to a most rapid one, 
because in the one case it may be a permanent-and 
increasing one, and in the other, temporary and 
partial; therefore, those means of improvement 
which possess the advantage of producing the most 
rapid return for the cost, and at-the same time, are 

€ most permanent in their effects, are really the 
most economical as well as valuable. 

In investigating the subject of ‘‘renovating worn- 


‘ 





out lands,” it becomes necessary fo enumerate the 
means, and these are to be fouud under the heads, 
vizz, 

1st.—Method of Cultivation. 

2nd.—Mechanical and Chemical action on soils.. 

3d.—Fertilizing Agents. i 

The first head embraces, ploughing, sub-soiling, 
pulverizing and draining. A considerable diver- 
sity of opinion exists, as to how the minutia of these 
operations should be conducted, but practical ex- 
perience and scientific exposition conjoin: to prove 
that occasional deep ploughing is universally at- 
tended with good effects,—that sub-soiling is fre- 
quently beneficial and never injurious—that the 
more comminuted a soil is, the better adapted it 
becomes for nourishing plants, and lastly—that 
draining dry, all heavy wet soils, is absolutely ne- 
cessary to insure a productive yield of valuable 
grain and grass. ; 

In an essay of this kind it would be out of place 
to enter into an elaborate research ,as to the causes 
which produce certain effects, and for all practical 
purposes, it is enough to know the results without 
examining minutely into the theory which substan- 
tiate them. 

The practice of ploughing deep—deep! cannot be 
too highly recommended in every and all soils. 
Many farmers have an erroneous impression, that 
if the sub-soil is brought to the surface, its apparent 
want of strength will injure the quality of the sur- 
face soil; but if they will reflect that all trees, and 
very many plants draw their nourishment from the 
depths of the earth, where the plow cannot reach, 
it will be admitted there must unavoidably. be found 
there matter of a fertilizing nature. e writer 
has seen the most astonishing effects produced by 
turning up to the surface three inches of what had 
been sub-aoil!—in one instance where the land had 
been in cultivation under a ruinous system for more 
than half a century, and had become completely 
impoverished, it was made to yield at least two 
tons of clover and timothy to the acre without any 
other assistance whatever than deep ploughing! 

There is no doubt whatever, that those two or 
three inches of sub-soil now lying dormant under 
tens of thousands of acres of poor land, if brought 
to the surface and properly pulverized and incor- 
porated with the soil, would be equally valuable 
with a costly application of manure. 
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It is not contended that wonderful results would 
be produced in every poor soil by the means above 
specified, but where the virgin soit has been fertile, 
there, without doubt, may the constituents of rick 
earth be found, perhaps hoarding up for ages the 
very fat of the Jand, and awaiting only the plow- 
share to restore it to its destined uses! More will 
be said touching this branch of the subjeet in con- 
nection with the subsequent ones We will now 
proceed to an examination of our second proposi- 
Aios, that of ‘Mechanical and Chemical actiony’’ 

The first of these, strictly speaking, is confined 
to breaking up and pulverizing the soil, and to the 
laborious and expeusive process for changing its 
texture, by applying matter of an opposite charac- 
ter, for a coating of sand to a soil which has proved 
too touch and clayey for productiveness. 

Although an occasional use has been made of 
this means of improvement, yet it is much too ex- 
pensive for any general u-efulness, unless through 
the immediate agency of the plow. 

Rut the term *‘Mechanical’’ may in some sense 
be applied to the action of lime upon the soil, since 
it is well known that an application of this agent 
does materially assist in removing the objectionable 
character of a tough clay, as well as that of a light, 
porous, sandy soil, as it has a tendency to make the 
former more friable, and the letter more compact. 

In so far as this action affects the éexture of the 
soil, it may legitimately be called ‘‘mechanical,”’ 
although the means by which it is produced, are 
undoubtedly the chemical action of the lime (or 
its corbonate) upon the acid and basic bodies, which 
are contained in svils of either character. 

But this change of texture is by no means, the 
only good effect resulti:g from the spplication ef 
lime. The mineral constituents necessary for 
the grewth of crops, are usually supplied by nature 
very abundantly in mould, clay, gravel and even 
in rocks, which form the surface of the earth, but 
they are originally such combinations with stray 
minera! agents, as would render them quite un- 
available under ordinary circumstances, since the 
attraction by which they are retained, is stronger 
than the counter-force exerted by the growing 
plant. True, these combinations are being gradu- 
ally broken up by the activn of sun-light, in con- 
nection with ammonia, und other energetic agents, 
which are always in the atmosphere. 

Thus it is explained why the ‘rest’ given to land 
after cropping is necessary to replenish the soil, in 
absence of other more judieious aid. By supplying 
lime or substances of an equivalent action, we 
are only assisting nature by accelerating opera- 
tions, which under ordinary circumstances are 
necessarily very slow. This must of course im- 
prove the fertility of the soil, since all other mat- 
ter required for the growth and fruition of plants, 
ma be derived from the air, although here again 
we assert nature bs making the soil a store-house 
of these materials, by the application of manures. 
And here we may a-sert to the benefit of deep 
ploughing, even when it may expose to view a 
portion of the ‘poor-looking” sub-soil! For this 
in fact is @ ‘virgin soil’? from which, as yet, no 
port-on of its mative riches has been abstracted by 
the aid of air and light, and consequently peculiarly 
susceptible to the action of these agents, and to 
that of such eccessions as we may supply. 

Ii: spseking of this subject, we have avoided as 
muck e pussible;any attempt at minute explana- 
tions of chemical action, patly because every ag- 








ricultual publication is teeming with such, pro! ’ 





bably from more able pens, and ly beca - 
doubt the general utilily of hen ag of which oe 
no previous study of ch I seience, has enableg i al 


the great mass of readers, who’ are interes ; 
this subject, to form a well founded:opinion. rh P = 
tie * 





We eome now to the third head, that of « soi 
lizing Agents.’’. el 

The principle ofthese ore, lime in its various % ill 
forms, guano, barn-yard manures, ashes, composts, = | 
and chemical preparations. But notwithsta - 
the assortment of manures is so great, and every © lai 
year augments the number, by a change of thecom- Du 
binations composing them, yet lime has been, and thi 
still continues to be the foundation of all thorough the 
and permanent improvements. Although it is un- pos 


ford a more speedy return, for the expense of app 


deniable, that some other fertilizing ee will pf. wh 
i) hy 





cation, yet lime, at a moderate cost, will always tak me 
precedence in the rank of valuable manures, in all dis 
worn-out soils, wherever it has not been previously tur 
applied ! anc 
No worn-out lands if deficient in lime, (and most me 
poor lands are deficient in it,) can be made really clo 
—_ by any other means whatever,—the reason is vl 
this: e 
Ordinary manures, Guano, &c. &c. are the food ‘sec 
for plants in themselves, and when exhausted as bus 
they very soon will be, are only replaced by a large for 
proportion of the vegetable matter they produce; tive 
whereas, lime generates that food by its action on 7 
the soil as before remarked, and thus affords asu syl 
ply inherent in itself! It is true that guano wi hea 
out lime, will very often much more than pay for tol 
its cost in a single crop, and will leave the ground for 
Somewhat richer for the succeeding one, but the dic | 
basis of permanent improvement from this source, and 
is comparatively of little value, and it is necessarily and 
a slow process. H 
Farmers who use guano alone, or similiar fertili- the 
zers, Will find first promises very deceitful; and that and 
the real value of the land is enhanced thereby ina yee 
very slight degree, for the the proper foundation = 
is wanting, and that foundation is lime! ‘ B 
We do not attempt to depreciate the value of any whe 
natural, or artificial fertilizer; many of them are of _— 
immense importance to the farmer, but if he wishes itw 
to **renovate his worn-out lands,’’ and make t two 
intrinsically valuable, he must resort to lime as rid 
preliminary operation, and he will then find that tha 
guano and other manures will act in concert with am 


equal foree, and much more permanency. 
Care should be taken not to bring manures rich’ | ‘A 


in ammonia, in contact with lime in a caustic state, 
but no ill effects could result from this causey ps? 
where the lime had been applied to the soil one or wer 
more years preceding. ont 
If the soil is very deficient in vegetable matter, bet 
it would be advisable -to produce it by manure of wee 
some kind as a preliminary step. In accordance pe 
with the foregoing suggestions, for the *renovationof — 
worn-out lands,’’ we would recommend the follow- eft 
ing system, as the moSt eeonomical as regards both a 
time and money, and as far as our experience goes, ae 
certainly the most successful treatment, for re- _ 
claiming worn-out lands. 0 
If the soil is very deficient in vegetable matter, @ ay . 
after breaking it up as deep as possible with the W 
plough, apply from 250 to 300 Ibs. Peruvian guano 
to the acre, or if that cannot be readily obtained at 
a moderate cost, any other fertilizer producing like Po 
effects. This will produce all the materials. necer light 
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sary for the perfect growth of plants. Wheatsown 
apon this will usually at least pay for all expenses 
and leave a considerable quantity of matter in the 
soil, suitable for the riourishment of the young 
clover, which should always be sown on the wheat, 
either in the fall or early in thejspring. As soon 
‘as possible, after the wheat has been removed from 
the ground, apply a dressing of 50 bushels of fresh 
slaked lime te the acre, (measured by slaking.) 
During the winter rains, a considerable portion of 
this is carried down into the earth, and becomes 
thoroughly incorporated with it, and in the best 
ssible condition for the required chemical action, 
which supplies the mineral constituents sought for 
My the growingelover. To effect a rapid improve- 
ment, the clover should be | ng oy to grow un- 
disturbed, until the succeeding fall, and the lay 
turned under, and planted with corn in the spring, 
and the usual rotation of crops, but always apply 
manure of some kind to the wheat, and sow with 
clover in every case, and with timothy also, 
if the ground is rich enough to produce a growth 
of grass worth mowing. In the fall after the 
second crop of wheat, repeat the dressing of 50 
bushels of Fime as before, and the foundation is laid 
for permanent improvement, and extreme produc- 
tiveness. 

The plan which obtains in many parts of Penn- 
sylvania, of depositing the fresh burnt lime in large 
heaps, in a convenient place, adjacent to the field 
to be covered, and there slaked by water brought 
for the purpose, is the most preferable, as the caus- 
dic lime may then be spread directly from the cart, 
and can thus, with eare, be applied quite as evenly 
and much more rapidly. 

By the method of depositing in small heaps over 
the field, the lime becomes in a measure air-slaked, 
and thus rendered far less soluble, and in worse 
condition for being carried down into the soil by 
fain, and in fact is less valuable. 

By experiment, -it can readily be ascertained 
whether gypsum enriches the soil; and if found to 
increase its productiveness even ina slight degree, 
it would be well to@pply from one and a half to 
two bushels to the acre, as the cost is but a mere 
trifle, and the least perceptible effect would more 
than pay for the expense. 

As is well known, plaster is usually sown broad- 
caston a clover lay, either in the fall or early in 
the spring. 

As this is not intended as a treatise on farming, 
we only deal in generalities, and point out the 
rudiments of that system, which we conceive to be 
best adapted for the profitable improvement of 
worn-out lands. If then the owner of ‘poor land” 
has money or credit, sufficient to buy lime (if ata 
reasonable cost,) and ordinary capacity, with in- 
dustrjous habits, he has the means of making a rich 
farm, and eventually not only paying himself out 
of it for all the attendant expenses, but it will be- 
come to him, if not a mine of wealth, at least the 
source of competence and prosperity. 

CHARLES PAINTER. 

Owing’s Mills, Baltimore Co. Md. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 
_ Poesy has assigned to this month all that is de- 
lightful, and its coming is looked for with feelings 
of anticipated pleasure, ‘which of late years have 
been but seldom realized. Whatever may have 











been the character of May, in L ae gone by, itis 
certain that the eulogies pronounced upon its bal- 
my, invigorating air, are among the things of 
other years, not of realization at the present; for 
as the month comes and goes now a days, the 
weather which it brings is as uncertain as any oth- 
ers in the calendar. Therefore, let us exhaust™ 
neither time nor space in talking about the beauties 
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of May; but turn our attention rather to the sober.” 


realities of the work on’ the farm,as it is from op- 

erations there, that the farmer and planter’s hopes 

are to be fulfilled. With this object in view, we 

will name such things as require to be immediately — 
attended to. First then, 


Cern Piantixe. 


This work in the south has been po com- 
pleted many weeks since; but still there is a broad 
area of territory where it has scarcely yet been 
begun. In many districts of the corn growing re- 
gions, we fear, from what we have heard, that the 
ground has yet to be broken up to put‘in this crop, 
and that there are still others, where the manure 
has not been secured to fertilize the soil in which 
it is contemplated to grow it. Toall who may be 
thus situated, we say, with unassumed sincerity, 
that delays can no longer be indulged, and that both 
interest and duty combine to point to the fact, that 
success now, is only to be relied upon through 
prompt action. There are seasons, but they are 
of rare occurrence, when a few days procrastina- 
tion may be indulged in, without involving serious 
consequences. If we look back any given numoer 
of. years into the history of corn growing, we will 
find, that, in a majority of cases, the early pitched 
~~ has generally succeeded best. 

ith regard to the time of planting corn, any 
rule as to day, will prove as illusory as deceptive. 
The safer rule, is, to plant whenever the frost is 
entirely out of the ground, the weather become 
settled, and the earth sufficiently warmed to pro- 
ducej germination. Let the location be whereso- 
ever it may, these should be the criteria, which 
should regulate the planting time. To name any 
particular day of the month, as the time of plant- 
ing, would be as futile as prolific of disappoint- 
ment, as what would be early one year, would be 
Jate another,—and after all, the season must govern 
in the premises,—so to the watching of that, we 
commend the corn planter, in the hope, that he 
will make it his guide. 

Having treated the subject of Corn growing ful- 
ly in our March number, in all its phases, and gen- 
erally in our April number, we have but little to 
add in our present one, and might content ourself 
with a simple reference to those numbers, We 
will however endeavor to press a few points upon 
the consideration of our readers. By all conside- 
rations, you should manure breadcast with a liberal 
hand; plough deeply and truthfully; harrow and 
cross-harrow faithfully and well, and rol until a 
finely pulverized soil be obtained; manure in the 
hill, and cultivate the corn so as not to disturb the 
manure which was ploughed in, and also, so as to 
keep the weeds and grass down, and the soil at all 
times open to atmospheric influences. 


Corn land should, among other inorganic sub- 
stances, have in it potash, lime, phosphate of lime 
and sulphuric acid. Therefore, if they abound not 
therein, naturally, they must be artificially ap- 
plied, as a top-dressing. Wth,regard to the par- 
ticular time when they shou applied, we will 
ets 
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remark, that this top-dressing may be given at the 
time of preparing the land; at the time of planting 
the corn, or at the time of the first working of it. 
It may be opportune here to point out such sub- 
substances, and the quantities that will suffice to 
furnish the required supplies for an acre of soil. 
We wilj therefore do so:—5 bushels of ashes, 2 
bushels of salt, 1 bushel of plaster, 1 bushel of lime 

-and 1 bushel of bone dust will answer,—so also, 
will 200 lbs. of American Phosphate of lime, 5 
bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of salt and 1 bushel of 


plaster. 
























































Oats. 

Though this crop is already generally seeded, 
there are still Jarge portions of our country, where 
this labor has still to be performed, and we would 
therefore say toall who may yet have to put in 
oats, that the sooner they do so the better, as the 
early sown, in a series of years, succeeds best. 
And we would here observe, that those who desire 
a large crop, must fertilize the ground in which 
they may be sown, not only with organic, but with 
inorganic manures, and that, so far as the mineral 
or inorganic manures may be concerned, we know 
of nothing that would do better service on an acre 
in oats than 5 bushels of ashes, 2 busnels of salt, 
1 bushel of Plaster and 200lbs. of American Phos- 
phate of lime. These substances, if well mixed 
together, sown broadcast, and harrowed in with 
the soil would furnish all the inorganic food re- 

uired by an acre of oats,—and that if the nutri- 

tive manure be applied with a moderately generous 
hand, such application will ensure a good crop, | 
provided the season be favorable. 

Parsnips, Carrots, Beets, Mancer Wurrze. 

In compliance with our pledge of former years, | 
we again call the attention of our agricultrual friends | 

‘to the subject of root-culture. We do so from 
a éonscientiously entertained belief, that every | 
farmer who may enter into it will find his interest 

romoted thereby, in a pecuniary point of view; 
Pesides which, he will have the satisfaction of | 
knowing, that by providing a supply of roots for 
cattle-feed through the winter, to be mixed with 
cut hay, straw, or fodder, that he had largely con- | 
tributed towards the health and comfort of his stock, | 
and, in so doing, fulfilled a duty due alike te hu- | 
manity and to true economy. We are aware that 
the culture of roots have been rendered distasteful 
to the agricultural mind, because their cultivation 
requires minute care and attention, and involves 
an outlay for labor; but such considerations should 
not be permitted to intefere with their culture, be- 
cause they are greatly counterbalanced by the re- 
sulting benefits. 
Or tHe MANuRES. 

All roots are the better of being manured with 
decomposed manure; when manured thus the roots 
grow straight and yield better. The following 
quantities and kinds of manure will answer for an 
acre of any of the kinds of roots named at the head 
of this article, viz: 

1. 5 double-horse cart loads of decomposed barn- 

ard or stable manure; 10 loads of marsh-mud, or 
ditch or rand ‘scrapings, or mould from the woods 
or mould from the headlands; 2- bushels of salt, 
and 1 bushel of plaster, to be formed into compost, 
layer and layer about, and when broken up to be 
thoroughly shoveled over so as to mix the several 
substances*well together. 
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bone-dust, moistened; 10 bushels of ashes, 2 bushel * 
of salt, and ] bushel of plentts fo be well mixed 
together; 4, 8 bushels of bone-dust, moistened, 10 
bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of salt, and 1 bushel of 
plaster, to be well mixed together; 5. 4 bushels 
of bone-dust dissolved in sulphuric adid, to be mix- 
ed with 10 bushels yof ashes, and 1 bushel of plas- 
ter;6. 8 bushels of bone-dust, moistened; 8 bush- 
els of ashes, and 2 gallons of fish oil, well mixed 
together. All the above except the No. 2 will be 
mo asia if kept in bulk a few days before being 
used. 






| Quantity of seed per acre. 


Or tHe Soi anp Preparation. 

All roots delight most in a deep, rich, sandy 
mould: the Mangel Wurtzel will prosper well in 
any friable Clay. 

If the compost named in the No. 1 be used, it 
should be applied broadcast. The manures named 
> other formulas should be applied in the 

rills. 

The ground should be ploughed with great ex- 
actness, no bulks being left, and fully 8 inches deep, 
and would be all the better if subsoiled as many 
inches more in depth; the furrows should be laid 
flat, and harrowed until the tilth is perfectly fine. 
This done roll the Jand with aheavy roller. Hav- 
ing spoken of the preparation of the ground, let us 
state how we would put in 

Carrots. 
‘Lay off drills from 18 to 20 inches apart, 1 inch 


|deep. Then having prepared your seed by rubbing 
| equal quantities of seed and sand with your hands, 


soaking them in warm water, draining the warm 


| water off and drying the seed in ashes or plaster, 


add twice the bulk of the seed, of sand, place them 


|in your drilling machine, (which should excavate 


the drill, drop the seed, cover and roll them in) and 
move quickiy so as to distribute the seed thinly. 
Two pounds of good seed 
is sufficient. 

The best kinds of carrots for field culture are the 
White Belgium, and Altringham. The White Bel- 


'gium grow largest and yield more bushels to the 
|acre; though for dairy purposes, from the deep or- 
‘ange hue of the Altringham we think them best, 


as, when fed out to milch cows, they impart a 
golden tint to the butter. 

Time of Seeding. From.the Ist to the 15th of the 
month. 

CuLTURE. 

When the plants come up and have grown to the 
height of 3 or 4 inches, they must be weeded with 
hoe and hand—with the hoe between the rows, by 
the hand, among the plants. If the kind of car- 
rots drilled in, be 4liringham, thin out the plants 
so as to stand 4 inches apart: if Belgium, they should 
be thinned out so as to stand asunder 5 or 6 inches. 
Give them two or three more workings, and you 
may lay them by. The great object is to keep 
them clean and the earth well stirred from first to 
last. Atthe first working, dust them freely with 
La mixture of equal parts of ashes, plaster and salt; 
a bushel per acre. 

Parsnips. 

Preparation of the soil, the same as for carrots. 

Quantity of seed.—About 2 or 3 pounds per acre. 

Age of seed—Parsnip seed are shy of coming up! 
more than a year old unless they have been kept 
with great care. 

Preparation of the seed.—Pour warm water over 
them and let them soak for 6 or 12 hours; then drain 





2. Two hundred pounds of guano, and 1 bushel 
of plaster, well mixed together; 3.. 10 bushels of 
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plaster, or ashes and soot: this doneedd. twice as 
much sand as there are seed, mix the sand and seed 
well together, then place them in the Drilling Ma- 
chine, and move the machine briskly in the drill. 

Distance and depth of Rows.—Lay off the rows or 

drills 18 or 20 inches apart, and 1 inch deep. 

Time of seeding, from the lst.to the 15th of the 

nonth. 

Culture.—When. the plants have come up and 
are 2 or 3 inches high, work between the rows with 

a hoe, weed between the plants with thehand. At 
this working, thin out the plants so as to stand from 4 
to 6 inches apart in the drill. After you have 
completed this working, broadcast over them a 
mixture of equal parts of ashes and plaster, or 
ashes, plaster and soot at the rate of | bushel to 
the acre. This dusting as well as that for the car- 
rots, would be all the better of being given them early 
in the morning when the dew is on the plants. At 
intervals of 2 weeks apart, give your parsnips a 
second and a third working, and you may lay them 
by. 

, Mancext Worrzet, Sucar Beer. 

Preparation of the ground.—Plough the ground 
truthfully, to.the depth of 8 or 10 inches; and if 
practicable subsoil it also, to the depth of 6 inches 
more. The furrow slices should be turned flat; 
harrow until a fine tilth be obtained, then roll, 
when the soil will be fit to be seeded. 

Distance and depth of the rows.—Lay the drills 
from 27 to 30 inches asunder, 1 inch deep. 

Preparation of the seed.—Soak the seed 24 hours 
in warm water; drain the water off, through a cul- 
lender or sifter; then add twice the bulk of the 
seed, a mixture of ashes and plaster, or plaster and 
soot; stir the whole well together, so as to sepa- 
rate the seed, when they will be fit to be drilled in. 

Quantity of seed per acre, 3 Ibs. is the proper quan- 
tity. Time of seeding—trom the Ist tothe 10th of 
the month. 

Culture. — When the plants are 3 or 4 inches high, 
they should be weeded between the rows witha 
one horse cultivator, and between tHe plants by the 
hand. ‘Top-dress them with a mixture of ashes 
and plaster, say one bushel of each per acre; let 
this dusting be given in the morning when the dew 
is on the plants. Thin the plants out so as to stand 
12 inches apart in the drills. If there should be 
bald places, draw plants from places where they 
are too thick, and dibble them in so as to fill up all 
such vacancies. This ¢ransplanting must be done 
just before or afterarain. After completing the 
thinning out, go carefully over the rows, and when- 
ever you discover a plant with more than 1 crown 
pinch off ali but one. 

lu ten days or two weeks, run the cultivator 
through the rows, end weed around the plants 
with hoe and hand. In two weeks work the beets 
again, in the same way—repeat this in two weeks 
more, and the labor of cultivation will be at an end. 

General Remarks.—Kach acre of either of*these 
roots if properly manured, ploughed and cultivated 
will yield from 500 to 600 bushels—1300 bushels 
have been raised on an acre; but as we are averse 
from encouraging over sanguine expectations, we 
have named less than half that Guantity, and will 
add, that that produet depends much upon the na- 
ture of the cultivation which may be given them. 

Barter. 


This grain shou d be seeded from the Ist to the 


manured with guano orwell rotted dung, it will” 
yield from 20 to 40 bushels to the acre. The © 
ground should be manured.as for wheat, be plough- © 
ed deep, well harrowed and rolled. 

Soil.—Barley delights most inWertile strong loam, 
Soil that would yield 20 bushels of wheat, would 


poo 
grouuds itis useless to seed it unless itbe well \, 
manured. oe 

Of Manure.—10 loads of marsh mud, and 5 loads 
of decomposed stable manure, composted together, 
is sufficient for an acre; so is 200lbs. of guano and 
1 a bushel of plaster well mixed together; and so 
would 10 bushels of bone-dust, moistened, fnixed . 
with 10 bushels of ashes be sufficient for an acfe. 

With this grain, on ground, manured as stated, 
you may sow Clover-seed with the certainty of get- 
ting a good stand of plants. 

When the grain, is cut, the clover plants should 
be top-dressed with 5 busiftels of ashes, 1 bushel of 
salt, and 1 bushel of plaster per acre, and’ the 
grain should be cut at least 10 days before it 
becomes dead ripe, as if left until then it is subjeet 
to great loss from shattering. 

Fatt Porarogs. 

Get in your crop of fall potatoes from the 10th 
to the 15th of this month, and treat thefh as we ad- 
vised in March. 

. Spring Wueat. 

If you contemplate seeding any spring Wheat, 

get itin by the 10th of the month. 
ARTICHOKES. 

This tuber is really worthy of cultivation by any 
one who can spare 5 acres to the culture. We say 
who can spare that quantity of land, because when 
once planted they keep possession of the soil and do 
their own after planting. In sandy loam they will 
yield 500 or 600 bushels per acre. They make ex- 
cellent food for milch cows in winter, cut up and 
mixed with cut hay, straw or fodder. For hogs, 
the best plan, after a sufficient quantity of the tu- 
bers have been harvested for the cows, is to turn 
the hogs in to do their own digging for which their 
snouts are peculiarly well adapted.. While feed- 
ing on them the hogs require no watering, as the 
tubers have sufficient water in them. About the 
middle of October would be a good time to turn the 
hogs in upon them; by the time for penning them ar- 
rived they would be found fat, and require only 
sufficient corn to harden them. Any land that 
would bring 30 or 40 bushels of corn would pro- 
duce the quantities of Jerusalem Artichokes named 
above. 

Of Manure and preparation of the soil.—Manure 
the ground in the same way you would for a full 
crop of corn. Spread the manure broadcast, 
plough it in 8 inches deep, harrow until a fine tilth 
is obtained, then roll. 

Mode of Planting.—Lay off your furrows 3 feet 
apart, 4 inches deep, then list the ground 2 feet 
apart, the same depth of the furrows. At every 
listing point, deposit an Artichoke set, and cover 
as you would potatoes. 

Preparation of the tubers.—Cut the tubers the 
same as you would potatoes, into sets, each hay- 
ing 2 eyes, dry them in ashes, or ashes and plaster 
as potato sets are. 

Cultivation.—Cultivate them the same as you 
would a crop of corn or potatoes, with the culti- 
vator and hoe. , 





10th of the month. If put in a suitable soil, well 


Quantity of Seed,—15 bushels of tube aes 
sets with 2 eyes in each, will. plant an ~—-thg into 


” - 


produce from 30 to 40 bushels of Barley. On’poor - 
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_ Top-Dressing.—When the plantscome up, give{| Lucerne thus treated, would bear cutting three 
each acre a compost comprised of 1 load of mould, | or four times in a season, and sustain three or four 

§ bushels of ashes and 1 bushel of plaster, thorough- | head of horses or cattle. - 

— together, sizing to each list a handful of} For soiling purposes it should be cut just when 
@ compost. the flower opens. Lucerne delights in a dry warm 
Continuance in the Soil.—If the ground be annual- | climate, and on that aecount would suit the South- 

y mapured, ploughed between the rows, and the Ar-| ern States. If kept free from weeds and fed as ad-- 

ich be cultivated, they will continue in the | vised, it will last from 15 to 20 years, provided the 
soil eo producing good crops each year. soil in the first instance be deeply ploughed and 
* The top-dressing recommended above must not | thoroughly pulverized. 
be omitted. . Muer. 
UCERNE. + Ma: 
We have an article in another part of out jour-{ , ae ae py oer eng may find in Millet 
nal,on sowing Lucerne broadcast; for that mode Of the soil , errillet Millet dithiien uetins 
we ooh the ~— te Gat ortiate; on if there be | deep fertile Pod — & 

any of our readers who may have a lot of a few P ‘ 

scres near ther baros or sible that they would|,,.Manwe end preperation f th othe ground 

wish to appropriate to Lucerne for soiling purposes, ; ’ 

who pre 4 the drill system of aa, os will ss —_ sa » the ground must be 

state the method by which*they should put it in, Quentily of Seed a ro ding.—If grown for hay, 

and the manures toapply. First then of the me- sow 4 pecks per acre: if for seed 2 pecks will be 


nures. Rye 
enough; sow the seed broadcast, harrow it Jightly 
Twenty double horse cart loads of well kept sta- in, and roll. ’ 


ble or barn-yard manure will answer for an acre to ‘ , : : 
: : Time of Sowing.—Sow the seed any time this 
be seeded to lucerne; so will 400 Ibs. of guano and month, up to the middle of it. J 


1 bushel of plaster; so will 10 bushels of bones, . 2 , 
moistened, mixed with 10 bushels of ashes and 1 onthoae 7 grind f ~ reahey _ — 


%, bushel of plaster, and left in bulk a week or two]. : 
"to bring atout an incipient state of decomposition 4 for the grein or seed, cut when the upper half of 
in the dones. Mode o Sone ; Fonte hay, let the grass lay 
; , ve. " 
aed ine as a aa, grey tt in the swarth five or six hours; then form small 
‘sowed ja. ° ’ P cocks, of about 50 Ibs. each, Jet these remain un- 
‘repation ofthe grovnd.—I0 the stable or bare | ti the, des off the ground the succeeding doy, 
pyar mapere, or the guano and plaster be used, mained an hour or om oe = heae 4 of the 
jeithe,” should be spread evenly over the ground and coeks into one and let ion patton for a da 
/ploughed in as spread. The ground should be) When the hay will be sufficiently cured to be cmend 
/ ploughed yen 4 eee ae — be | owa y J 
the better of be subsoiled 6 or 8 inches more; . . : 
when ploughed, the groud must be harrowed and If intended for = i os you Go eens. 
— ee ee ee Phant these from the Ist to the 10th of the month. 

Width aud Depth of Drills.—Lay off the drills 9 CanTAaLeures, Muskmetons, WatTERMELONS. 
inches asunder, 1 ineh m depth. ? Get these in as near the Ist of the month as pos- 

Quantity of seed per acre.—12 pounds of seed is} sible. No two kinds should be planted within 3 or 
enough for an acire of lucerne when sown in drills. | 400 yards of each other; forso sure as they are 
if a drilling macliine be used, and it is best, it will} planted a less distance apart, so sure will the pollen 
form the «lirills, drop and cover the seed. If - be conveyed from one kind to the other, and deteri- 
have not :a.drilling; machine, stretch a garden line | oration of quality ensue. 
across the: lot north and south, and with the corner! Of Manure.—A mixture of 7 parts rotten dung 
of ahoe make tte drills; then drill in the seed,/ and 1 part ashes is an excellent compost for such 
thinly, cover with a rake and compress the earth/ fruit. A shovel full should be given to each hill. 
over the seed with the back of it. 10 loads of mould, 200 Ibs. of guano, and 1% a bush- 

Tune of Sowing.—From the Ist to the 15th of the | el of plaster well mixed together, will manure the 
month. . hills on an acre of ground. 

Top-dr essing. —No matter which of the manures} Distance of the hills apart.—For Cantaleupes and 
that may be used, after the seed is in, each acre of | Muskmelons, the hills should be 6 feet apart—for 
the ground should receive a top-dressing consisting | Watermelons they should be 10 feet apart. 
of 5 bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of saltand 1 bush-| Formation of the hills.—Each hill should have al- 
el of plaster. lotted to it a shovelful of the manure, which should 

Culture.—After the plants come up they must be | be spread the size you intend to make the hills. 
kept clean by the hoe and hand the first year; if the | When the hills are made, flatten them at the top, 
lucerne be treated to the top-dressing recommended | then plant 5 or 6 seed in each hill and top-dress 
aibove, with the addition of 2 bushels of bones per| with ashes and plaster pretty freely—2 parts 
: ere, and harrowed; the effect will be to encourage | ashes, 1 part plaster. 

t he growth of the lucerne and kill the grassand| (Culture —When the plants first come up, and 
‘ weeds; by which much of the labor of hoeing may} yntil they get into the rough leaf, each morning 
_ 1 be saved. These autumnal top-dressings should | while the dew is on the ground, dust them with the 
' not be dispensed with, as they are essential to the mixture of ashes and plaster. 
vigorous growth of the plant. If after each cut-| When the plants ure big enough, thin them out, 
ting a bushel of salt and 1 bushel plaster were] jeaving 2 of the best placed and most flourishing 
broadcasted over each acre of the lucerne, the best} plants in each hill. Keep them clean until the 
results would flow from it. 
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vines cover the ground, or become so large as to 
render working unnecessary. 


Fiatp Pgas anv Beans. 

These should be got in by the 10th of the month. 
Orxcuanps. 

If your trees have not been treated as we ad- 
vised last month, do so by the 10th of this. 


WHitTe-wasHinc. ; 

If not already done, after the cleaning out all 
your out-houses, give them a thorough white-wash- 
ing inside and out. While your brush is in hand, 
whitewash your garden fences and those of your 
lane, leading to your.dwelling. 
Draininc. 

Permit us to remind you, that all wet grounds, 
whether clay, or sand, should be drained; for soil 
surcharged with water is incapable of yielding 
more than half a.crop, and that of inferior quality, 
while manures upon such land is of little service. 


IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS oF HusBanpry. 

Be sure to have plenty of these; and be careful 
to have them of the best kinds, as besides being 
cheapest in the long run, they are the most effec- 
tive. Whea not in use, be careful to have them 
put away under cover, and at all times they should 
be kept in good repair. 

Mareniacs ror Manors. : 

Husband every kind of material on your farm, tha 
is susceptible of being converted into manure, and 
compost them, under cover, if possible; if you have 
xo house or other conveniences to protect your 
compost heaps from the weather, cover them with 
a thick coating of earth. 


Workinc Awnimacs. 


Corrind Crover. 

We desire to say, that ¢lover should be cut when 
the flowers first develope themselves; if cut then, 
the soil will be saved from much exhaustion. ‘ 





Vinoinia anv Irs Farmers. 


We copy the follewing extracts from the address 
of the Hon. Wittovcusy Newton, of Va. deliv- 


chanical Society,’ on 10th November last. They 
will be read with much interest, not only by our 
numerous friends in the Old Dominion, but ig / 
every other State of our Union where this journa + 
circulates, Virginia has been aroused toa grea 
work, and she stands forth to the admiration ofthe 
world, in the attitude of a mighty man, conscious 
of his ability to aecomplish an important task that 
has been entrusted to him. The efforts now ma- 
king to develope the resources of the State, to open 
avenues to market, to renovate the soil, to educate 
the masses, and to beautify the homestead, must 
result in placing Virginia on the very highest pin- 
nacie with regard to the domestic Arts, and make 
her as beneficial and useful in this respect, as she 
has hitherto been prominent in the political affairs 
of the country. 
We will follow up these extracts with addition- 
al portions from this admirable address: 


“Ten years have wrought a mighty revolution 
in the fortunes of Virginia. A newera has dawned 
onwealth, and henceforth her 
he noblest victory of modern 
ieved. Agriculture has eon- 
quered politic uring the last week a glorious 









As the time has now arrivec, when every nerve 
and muscle of these generous beasts will be strained 
to their utmost tension, they should be well cared 
for, liberally fed, housed under cover, well bedded | 
at night, watered twice a day, ard cleaned mght' 
and morning. 

Mitcu Cows. 

Let these be kindly treated, and until turned | 
into their pestures, be fed night and morning with 
succulent messes. 


Youne CattLe anp otHer Stock. 


scene has been exhibited. The mountains and 


| lowlands have met together—the voice of party 


has been hushed, and sectionalism, I trust, has 
been rebuked into eternal silence. The intellect, 
the virtue, and wealth of the State are fully 
aroused; and thousands of her most gifted sons, 


animated by generous rivalry, have resolved to 
devote their means, and exert their utmost abil- 
ities to advance the interest and happiness, and 
true glory of Virginia. 
history, the energies of her people, and her vast 
resources, have been practically exhibited to gen- 


For the first time in her 


Young animals of all kinds, should ai all times eral admiration, and henceforth, strangers, as well 
be kept in good heart, so that they may be pre-| 2$ ourselves, will have a juster oppreciation of her 


served ina growing condition, Many a young beast 


real greatness. 


The times are truly auspicious 


which, if it hid heen treated properly and regular- for the accomplishment of the noble purposes of 
ly ed, would have made a full sized powerful | YOUr association. 


b-asi, is, by coutrary mauagement, stinted in fully 
one third of its growth. 
» Baoapcast Corn. 
Mawire an acre or two of ground convenient to 
ou- stavic, and sow corn broadcast, that you may 
lave proveuder to -oil your working animals. 
oe Sweer Poratogs. 
Put ina patch o: swaet potatoes within the first 
10 dass of’ the wonth, 
lLimtnc anp Maruine. 
If yous corn ground ueeds limi 1g, give it a dres 


s 


sing vi et hot line or mert, thoagh the quality may 
be sna’, it will prove keneficial, The best way t 
app taact, 

Ut aay O° applied to the e orn crop. Ifyou have 
noha oe, 4 compost formed of mar.,. marsh 
med. toyed eraping, svoods mould, or avy similas 
pa ‘ill be as exeellest substitute, and tend 
Ou 





urage the yrow:th of the plants. 


\ 





**The spirit that has enabied the parent Society, 


encouraged by a munificent private and public con- 
tribution, totriumph over all difficulties, and to 
carry out its late exhibition with brilliant success, 
isa sign not to be mistaken; whilst the earnest 
zeal with which the organization of this Society 
has been prosecuted and perfected, so that in the 


hort space of six months, ‘it has been established 


ona permanent foundation, is another augury for 


ood. 
**But what most cheers my heart, Mr. President, 


and assures me thatthe permanent prosperity of 
Virginia can no longer be a matter of doubt, is the 
k:.owledge that an enlightened and Jiberal zeal for 
ould be to mix it wiih the manure | the improvement of agriculture, has seized upun all 
classes of our people, and that gentiefen, in all 
-partsof the State, distinguished for learning and 
ability, whose taleuts ‘qualify ee shine in the 
forum or the senate, in the cabinet 

abjuaing pulitics and the professions, for the more 

» “a "_ bd 


the field, are 


a 





on 


ered before ‘«Rappahannock Agricultural and Me-.. © . 
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profitable and honorable calling of the farmer.”’ jt’ 
**In this period of general awakening, the Rap- 
pahannock Agricultural Society has assumed a po- 
sition of great responsibility. You are as ‘‘a city 
set upon a hill, which cannot be hid.’’ Including, 
within your geographical limits, the country ex- 
Aending from the Tiles to the Pamunky, and 
. from the head of tide to the sea, youembrace in your 
organization one of the finest regions on the globe. 
Rich, beyond comparison, in historical associa- 
tions, it is scarcely less renowned for the moral, so- 
cial, and intellectual elevation of its people; whilst 
it is endowed, in profuse abundance, with all those 
physical advantages which a kind Providence has 
showered with so generous a hand, only on the 
most highly favored parts of his dominions. 

‘That renowned adventurer, Captain Joun 
Smitu, has given, in his History of Virginia, a 
beautiful and graphic description of the delightful 
region of which you occupy the better part.— 
‘There is (says he) but one entrance by sea into 
this country, and that is at the mouth of a very 
goodly bay, eighteen or twenty myles broad. The 

, cape on the south is called Cape Henry, in honor 
of our most noble Prince. The land, white hilly 
sands like unto the Downs, and all along the shores 
great plentie of pines and firs. 

‘The north Cape is called Cape Charles, in hon- 
or of the noble Duke of Yorke. The isles before 
it, Smith’s Isles, by the name of the distoverer.— 
Within a country that may have the prerogative 
over the most pleasant places known, for large 
and pleasant navigable rivegg@heaven and earth 
never agreed better to fr place for man’s 
habitation, were it fully m nd inhabited by 
industrious people. Llere ?mountains, hills, 
plaines, valleys, rivers, brooks, all running most 
pleasantly into a faire bay, compassed, but for the 
mouth, with fruitful and delightsome land. In the 
bay and rivers are many isles, both great and small 
—some woody, some plaine—most of them low 
and notinhabited. This bay lyeth north and south, 
in which the water floweth near 200 myles, and 
hath a channel for 140 myles; of depth, betwixt 6 
and 15 fadome, holding a breadth, for the most 
part, 10 or 14myles. From the head of the bay 
to the northwest, the land is mountainous, and so, 
in a manner, from thence by a southwest line, so 
that the more southward, the farther off from the 
bay, are these mountains, from which fall ‘certaine 
brookes, which after come to fine principal navi- 
gable rivers. These run from the northwest into 
the southeast, and so into the west side of the bay, 
where the fall of every river is within 20 or 15 
miles one of the other.’ 

“This description, though written nearly two 
hundred and fifty years ago, is-as accurate as it is 
beautiful. The country still abounds in hill and 
plain, in brooks and streams and rivers, and fruit- 
ful and delightsome land. It still has the prerog- 
ative over the most-pleasant places known. 

‘Settled more than two centuries ago by the old 
English Cavaliers, its annals are rich in incident. 
The adventures of the early settlers by flood and 
field, their heroic efforts in subduing the forest and 
taming the savage, have lent many a thrilling page 
to history and romance. In later times this limited 
area has given birth to heroés, patriots, statesmen 
and Farmers, of whom an empire might be proud. 
Had I the ~— power of a Brougham or Ma- 
caulay, I would sketch, for the benefit of the ri- 







past lent to a 
intellects an 
pleasure to deiineate, not only the characters of 
those whose lives have become historical, but to 
draw from undeserved obscurity the names of oth- 
ers who only wanted opportunity to become illus- 
trious. 
ful—no duty that would be more becoming in this 
opening meeting of your society. 


;speech of John Randol 


he noble men, who, born among us, have in times 
porry the! light of their brilliant 
bright example. It would be my 


I know no task that would be more grate- 


‘*The most conspicuous in this collection would 


be the man, who has been pronounced by the unani- 
mous verdict of his countrymen, ‘‘first in war and 
first in peace,’’ exhibiting in his military career the 
qualities, at once, of Fabius and Marcellus, and in 
his civil administration, the virtues of Cato and 
Aristides; he yet only reaehed the culminating 
point of his fame, when he voluntarily retired from 


public office. The artist who would present him 
to posterity in the attitude of his true greatness, 


should select the touching scene of the parting 


banquet, given by the merchants of Philadelphia, 
on his retirement from the Presidency. Here he 
is represented in an attitude at once simple and 
sublime; leaving behind him all the emblems of 
power, both civil and military, with a form erect, 
and brow serene, **he looks forward on a beautiful 
landscape of Mount Vernon, in front of which 
stand oxen harnessed to the plough.’’ This, in his 
case, was no empty pageant. He exhibited, to the 
very close of his life, by his zeal, and enlightened 
labors in the cause of agriculture, evidence that 
his desire for retirement was real and sincere. 
Greater, far greater than Cincinnatus, he yet filled 
the measure of his own glory, by following theex- . 
ample of the illustrious Roman. 

‘‘Next would come Madison, ‘‘the father of the 
Constitution,’’ whose genius and conservatism are 
impressed indelibly on all the institutions of his 
country. A philosopher, patriot, statesman, hav- 
ing devoted the greater‘part of his life to the ser- 
vice of his country, he retired from the Presiden- 
cy of the republic, to discharge with equal fidelity 
the more humble duties of the President of the 
Agricultural Society of Albemarle. In this ca 
pacity he exerted the powers of his fine intellect 
to improve the practice, and extend the science of 
agriculture. In an admirable discourse before the 
Society, written with great care, in the pure and 
elegant style for which his State papers are dis- 
tinguished, he exhausted the then existing stock of 
agricultural knowledge, offered many useful prac 
tical suggestions, and even condescended ‘‘to talk 
of oxen.”” 

‘‘Monroe also demands our notice. Acknow- 
ledged by all to have been wise and virtuous, ye 
such was the even tenor of his way, that there are 
few events in his public career of sufficient inter 
est to mark him asa man or a statesman. 
ph, lately exhumed, has 
presented to general notice a fact that will make 
the name of Monroe hereafter prominent in histo 
ry. ‘His accession to the! administration of Mr. 
Madison, (says Randolph,) was the signal for 8 
war with England.’? Though the policy of that 
war was much questioned at the time, by pure # 
wise statesmen, yet its glorious results in reare 1 
ing our wrongs, and giving us a name and a hig 
place among the nations of the earth, fully vindica 
ted its wisdom and justice. The man whose . 
ence prevailed with the Cabinet and President, 





sing generation of farmers, portraits of some of 
a°s 
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recommend to Congress the declaration of that just 
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and glorious war, can no longer occupy a subordi- 

nate place in the annals of his country. Faithful | 
in the performaniikor every duty, this good man 

retired fromthe Presidency to. his farm, broken by 

the cares of State, and gave to agriculture—’twas 

all that he could give—the benefit of his good will 

and of hisexample. He deserves the meed of our 

praise. For, 


‘*Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly—angels could no more.” 


“Of your own John Taylor what shall I say? The 
arator of the century. The man who, by his ex- 
ample and his intellect, first excited the general 
mind of Virginia to the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and whose writings have made the spot on 
which we stand, classic ground. Kindred minds 
are apt to impress each other, and to reflect the 
image of each other’s greatness. I shall never 
forget a tribute, almost involuntary, of the great 
Farmer of Marshfield,’ to the Farmer of Uazle- 
wood. It was on the memorable occasion when 
Daniel Webster addressed the thousands of Vir- 
ginia from the east front of her Capitol, under the 
bright ** October sun.’’? When the address was 
over, a worthy gentleman from Caroline was intro- 
duced to him. Forgetting all else, he promptly 
said, ‘Sir, I am glad to see you, you come from 
the Rappahannock, from the land of Joun Taytor.’ 

‘‘Pardon me, Mr. President, if I pause for a mo- 
ment to pay a tribute to a great intellect, that I 
think, has not generally been properly appreciated 
in the South. Daniel Webster was truly a great 
intellect. He was, perhaps, the. only one of our 
distinguished statesmen, who, upon a near ap- 


_ proach, lost nothing of his large proportions. He 


possessed, in a.remarkable degree, the power as- 
cribed by Johnson to Burke, of impressing every 
one who approached him with the idea of his in- 
tellectual greatness. His very silence was im- 
pressive. And if you heard him talk in the most 
familiar way, of farming, of the application of 
on on his lawns at Marshfield, of draining, of 
he plough, the various parts of which he knew 
better than the man who made it, of his oxen, or 
of the ocean, whose cool breezes invigorated him; 
or if you heard him in the zenith of his power in 
the Senate or the Supreme Court, handling with a 
giant’s strength the mightiest themes, you were 
equally impressed with the grandeur of his intel- 
lect, which, like the ocean which he so much loved, 
was in storm irresistable and overwhelming, in 
calm, no less vast, boundless and sublime. 

“There is one, whose name should be freshly 
remembered, especially on this occasion, when 
you are about to reorganize the society over which 
he presided for more than twenty years, with unti- 
ring zeal and signal ability. During this long pe- 
riod he'attended every meeting of the society, and 
at each recurring anniversary furnished, as if from 
a never-failing fountain, an address, abounding in 
interesting facts, experiments and observations.— 
At the darkest hour of Virginia’s history, when 
our wealth and population seemed fast wasting 
away, and the hearts of the bravest began to quail, 
his cheering voice might be heard urging his asso- 
Ciates to renewed efforts for the renovation of the 
old Commonwealth, and appealing to them by ail 
the considerations that bind a patriot’s heart to his 
country, ‘‘never to give up the ship.’’ In all this 
time, no question of interest, either in the practice 
or science of agriculture, was discussed by the 
public, that was not investigated by the acute in- 








tellect of Garnett, and illustrated by his copious and 
varied learning. Yet there are thousands of his coun- 
trymen who now use his ideas, and even the imple- 
ments of agriculture invented by his genius, with- 
out the slightest ackno gment; whilst they.’ 
sneer.at him as a mere ‘book farmer,’’ or modern 
enthusiast. Unfortunatelyyfor himself, he devo- 
ted his great powers so exclusively to the advance- 
ment of the public good, that his own interest was 
deplorably neglected, and he has incurred the fate, 
which too often befalls the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. We, at least, should be grateful for his 
services, and endeavor to do justice to his memory, 

‘SOF those, less noted in the world of fame, was 
Currie, of Lancaster, who, with the legal learning 
of Mansfield, and a large stock of polite litera- 
ture, would discuss with you a legal question, or 
talk of Steele and Addison, of Sir Roger de Cever- 
ly, and other creations of the fancy, of the wits 
and humorists of Queen Anne’s day, whom he 
greatly admired, whilst he pointed, with still great- 
er delight, to his premium crops of corn, his peas, 
or composts, or Indian banks. 

‘¢His noble compeer, Chinn, my early and con- 
stant friend, on whose grave I fain powers A plant an 
evergreen, was equally zealous in ourcause. Pos- 
sessing rare natural gifts, which had been highly 
cultivated by a refined and classical education, he 
was the ornament of tfe bar, and the charm of the 
social circle. Yet he would contend for a count 
premium, for a ten acre lot of corn, with as muc 
earnestness as if his varied accomplishments had 
never excited the notice of his friends, or his elo- 
quence called forth the plaudits of an admiring 
audience. He would have been as distinguished in 
public life, as he was justly eminent at the bar, 
but his nice sensibility made him seorn the arts of 
the demagogue, and his pure nature recoiled from 
the low intrigt€®8 of corrupt politicians, which, in: 
these modern times, are too often mistaken for 
statesmanship. , 

‘On the opposite bank of this beautiful river, 
almost within the sound of my voiée, sleeps the 
Maro of Virginia, who in times past, sung in tune- 
ful iays 

“The tillage old Virginia knows, 

Which cheats with hope the husbarndman that sows.’? 
The poet and scholar, in genius little inferior to 
his great original, whose attractive muse so graph- 
ically described the defects of our former hus- 
bandry, that all have been taught to avoid them, 
should surely not be forgotten in this day of Vir- 
ginia’s renovation. 


‘*[n the same county, a patriarch has just been 
gathéred to his fathers, full of years and full of 
honors, whose name deserves a tribute, For more 
than half a century John Taliaferro was devoted 
to the advancement of agricultural knowledge.— 
He freely lent his aid to every institution for the 
benefit of agriculture, and was an active and use- 
ful member of the Society which for more than 
twenty years held its meetings in Fredericksburg. 
Though occupied the ‘greater part of his life in 
public business, yet he never lost his fondness for 
the country, or his taste for agriculture. He was 
ever ready to communicate information on rural 
affairs, either in conversation or through the press. 
His devotion to the garden, the orchard and the 
farm continued through life, as all must know who 
enjoyed the pleasure of his free and copious con- 
versation. 
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_ Westmoreland, alse, would present to your no- 
| tice another son, who, almost unknown to fame, 
yet claims a high niche in a temple dedicated to 
worth and genius. It is now thirty-four years since, 

uite a’youth, returning home in a summer vaca- 
3 ae aw the first number of the old American 

- Farmer in the possession of Robert ~ 
|} was one of its earliest subscribers. The paper. 
) Mthen, a2 now, presented in its front, the beautiful 
and attractive motto, 

“ n si bona norint, 
i] Becfenstes nimium, sua nori: 








who 





**Its first page was filled with Cobbet and Ruta- 
bagas. My friend had evidently studied it with 
much attention, and after short conversation, in- 
vited me to see his crop, in which he took great in- 
terest, and was cultivating in the most approved 
manner, with his own hands. I, that day, took my 
first lesson in practical wg by assisting him 
in his grateful labors. hether I was allured by 
the classical associations connected with the motto, 
or by the charms,of my friend’s conversation, { 
know not, but from that day to this I have hada 

assion for agriculture. Of all the men whom it 

as been my fortune to know, he was, unquestiona- 
ably the first in true genius. Educated, thorough- 
ly, as a physician, he not only mastered all the 
learning of his profession, but embraced within his 
comprehensive grasp the whole circle of human 
knowledge. In classical literature he was almost 
without a rival: Thinking with Junius, that every 
gentleman should havea competent knowledge of 
the laws of his country, he studied Blackstone with 
as much zest as he would reada novel. In histo- 
ry, ecclesiastical and civil, in ethics, in metaphy- 
sics, political economy, the natural sciences, and 
in the political literature of his own times, his 
knowledge was both accurate and profound. He 
was a literary cormorant, devouring all the learn- 
ing that came within his reach, and hat is most 
remarkable, he perfectly digested all that he de- 
voured. He wasa passionate admirer of the elo- 

uence of ancient and modern times, and was per- 
fectly familiar with the best models, and only want- 
ed confidence in his own powers to have become a 
consummate orator. Such was his native diffidence,, 
that he recoiled from a public exhibition of his 
talents, though often in the circle of his friends, 
when animated by conversation, he would exhibit’ 
a vigor of thought and copiousness of illustration, 
an elegance and variety of language, and a richness 
of imagery, scarcely inferior to the most gorgeous 
passages of Burke. He wrote with elegance and 
ease, and a line from Johnson's epitaph on Gold- 
smith, might justly be applied to him, 

Nullum quod tetegit, non ornavit. e 
He was endowed with the gentlest nature, and 
possessed the simplicity and noble generosity of 
Goldsmith— 
“Careless their merits, er their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began.”’ 

A farmer all his life, he was yet never eminently 
successful. He wanted that administrative talent 
so essential to success, yet from the ample stores 
of his knowledge, he freely taught others what he 
himself could not practice. A man so virtuous, 
so modest and unpretending, yet so highly gifted, 
deserves some record of his existence. 

‘*] have opened, but by no means exhausted, the 
casket of our “Jewels.” Each county in the dis- 
trict, might doubtless add others to the list. West- 
moreland alone, if it were proper to mention those 








having no peculiar connection with agriculture, 
could effer the names of many ‘others, whose 
achievements in literature, jurispgudence, elo- 
quence and arms, have illustrated adorned her 
annals. These have already been consigned to the 
muse of &istory—and we, who inbabit that hal- 
lowed soil, should not appropriate alk their honors 
to ourselves; and indeed, if we would; we could 
not, for the glories of Westmoreland belong to 
Virginia—to the Union—to the world. 


.“*Seeing that you are encompassed by such a 
cloud of witnessses, and enlightened by their in- 
structions, and animated by their example, I need 
scarcely enlarge upon the responsibilities of your 
position, or urge ney motives to incite you to ‘*press 
with vigor on” in the great work of improving our 
glorious heritage. There are, however,. certain 
prevailing errors of opinion that have heretofore 
greatly retarded our progress, which I desire to 
correct. These, though exercising much less in- 
fluence than formerly, still linger in some minds, 
and may have a depressing effect on the young and 
inexperienced. These errors consist in underra- 
ting the profits of agriculture in this grain growing 
section of the South; in depreciating the value and 
efficiency of slave labor;.in exaggerating the un- 
healthiness of our climate; and in unfounded views 
on the state of intelligence and education among 
our people. Exaggeration seems to be a univer- 
sal failing of reformers. Seeing clearly the evils 
to be corrected, they set about wit’ earnest zeal to 
convince others of the existence of what seems 
obvious to themselves. They start with the false 
postulate, that ‘‘figures cannot lie,’? and accumu- 
late credulities, which they call statistics, until the 
imagination is bewildered with the result of their 
caleulations. And no matter to what object their 
benevolent efforts are directed, ‘whether to the 
cause of agriculture, or education, their zeal is 
ever apt to outrun their discretion, and in many 
minds, by their very extravagance, they produce 
distrust; whilst others, appalled by the magnitude 
of the difficulties to be overcome, surrender them- 
selves to despair, and make no effort to surmount 
them. 

‘“‘T have, therefore, had oceasion to express my- 
self onsome of these topics, and will not repeat 
what has already been said. Twenty years ago, 
the State was threatened with depopulation, main- 
ly owing to the desponding tone in which it was 
the general habit to speak of the prospects of our 
agriculture. Even such men as Garnett and Bar- 
bour, though themselves determined never to des- 
pair, could offer no solid ground for hope, and re- 
lied only on the patriotism of the people, and the 
wisdom of the Legislature, to arrest our down- 
ward course. Yet there was nevera time, ex- 
ceptin the most disastrous seasons, when the la- 
bors of the farmers of Eastern Virginia, if directed 
by skill, and pursued with industry and economy, 
have not yielded a fair remuneration. The nume- 
rous instances of men, who, even in the worst 
times, by patience and steady industry, have accu- 
mulated fortunes in the pursuit of agriculture, is 
conclusive evidence of this fact. It is not, wonder- 
ful that many failed, who trusted their business en- 
tirely to the management of agents, without either 
motive or skill to conduct it successfully. How 
many merchants or manufacturers, think you, would 
conduct their business without bankruptcy, even 
























































for a single year, who should pursue the same reck- 
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Jess course? Yet in’many instances, it was after 
the lapse of years, before our megligent farmers 
discovered “their business, thus mismanaged, 
had been u tive, and they determined to re- 
move to a nesy country, there to practice an econ- 
omy, industry and self-denial, that would have 
made them eminently prosperous at home. With- 
in thes® twenty years the science of agriculture 
has made unexampled progress, and in no part of 
the world has its improvement been more rapid, or 
its results more profitable, than in the favored re- 
gion which we inhabit. Wheat, which was for- 
merly considered so precarious a crop that its cul- 
ture was almost abandoned, has now, by improved 
husbandry, the use of lime, marl, clover, plaster, 
and the best of all fertilizers, guano, become our 
greatest staple, in the production of which we can 
defy the competition of the world. So rapid has 
been the improvement, and so great the increased 
profits of agriculture, that it may be safely affirmed, 
that in the short space of seven years, the value 
of the landed eigen | of Eastern Virginia has 
been fully doubled; whilst of many neighborhoods, 
it has been quadrupled, and some particular farms 
increased more than ten fold. I can see no reason- 
able limit to this improvement, if we continue to 

ursue the same course of steady, enlightened and 
Fopeful industry, that has now become almost uni- 
versal. The only misgiving that ever crosses my 
mind, is the fear that the supply of our greatest 
fertilizer may ‘eecome insufficient, or be entirely 
cut off. This I should regard a great public calam- 
ity, demanding the earnest consideration of the 
government and the country. If any negotiation 
with Peru can prevent an evil so greatly to be de- 
plored, | trust that the wisdom and patriotism of 
the present administration may be found sufficient 
for the crisis, and that no pecuniary consideration, 
however great, will interpose a barrier to its ac- 
cemplishment. That the supply of guano, under 
the present arrangement, is likely to continue in- 
adequate, is more than probable. The demand for 
it by cetton and tobacco planters is daily increas- 
ing, whilst for all the cereals, it is now regarded 
as a prime necessity. The quantity on the Islands 
is said to be inexhaustible, and if opened upon fair 
terms to the enterprise of our merchants, no fear 
need be entertained that all our wants would not 
be supplied. The farmers throughout the country, 
without distinction of party, should call upon the 
government to interpose promptly. There cap be 
no constitutional objection, even in the minds of 
the most scrupulous. The treaty making power, 
has, certainly, legitimate control of the whole sub- 
ject. It'might stipulate with Peru, for an adequate 
consideration, to throw open the trade in guano, at 
a price stated per ton, at the Islands, to all Ameri- 
can merchants, and if thought expedient, Congress 
could levy a sufficient duty on the commodity to 
indemnify the Government, in a reasonable time, 
forthe money expended. The sum necessary to 
effect this great and beneficent object, alike inter- 
esting to all parts of the country, ought ‘to be, and 


doubtless would be, cheerfull iated b 
cel qd be, cheerfully appropria J 





GUANO. 


The following, which we co y from an able Eng- 
lish work on Souls and Meme by Jotn Donaldson, 


will be found interesting. pote 
ano:— resting. He thus speaks of gu 


quantities in the South Sea Islands—is now it 
ported into Britian, and has been fo 


ica. We give the analysis of it by Dr. Ure. 


Urate of ammonia 9.0 
Oxalate of ammo 10.6 
Oxalate of lime, 7.0 
Phosphate of ammosia, 6.0 
Phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, 2.6 
Sulphate of potash, 5.5 
Sulphate of soda, 3.3 
Sal. ammonia, 4.2 
Phosphate of lime, 14.3 | 
Clay and Sand, 4.7 
Clay and organic matters, 32.3 


The last item, 32.3, is loosely given, or’this ana- 
lysis might be taken as a fair sample of fertilizing 


guano. 


Another sample analyzed by Dr. Ure was partly © 


decomposed, and had begun to emit an ammoni 
odor, to present an alkaline reaction, or a aw 
ceptible evolvement of the volatile alkali. The. 
total constituents were found to be 

1. Of matters soluble in water, 47 grains 


Sulphate of potash and sod&, 6.0 
Muriate of ammonia, 3.0 
Phosphate of ammonia, 14,32 
Sesqui-carbonate of ammonia, 1.00 
Sulphate of ammonia, 2.00 
Oxalate of ammonia, 3.23 
Water, 8.50 
Soluble organic matter and urea, 8.95 
Insoluble matters, 53 grains. 

Grs. 
Silica, or flint, 1.25 
Undefined organic remains; 9.52 
Urate of ammonia, 14.73 
Oxalate of lime, 1.09 
Sub-phosphate of lime, 22.00 


Phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, 4.50 

“Dr. Robertson, of Edinburg College, in his 
History of America, published in 1777, mentions that 
the natives of Peru enriched the soil with the dung 
of sea fowls, of which they found an inexhaustible 
store in all the islands situated along that coast. 
The Spaniards continued the custom from the an- 
cient Peruvians, and used it as the chief promoter 
of every cultivated vegetable. The first specimen 
was brought to Europe in 1804 by Baron Humboldt, 
when it was examined chemically by Fowrcroy and 
Vaugquelin. It showed one-fourth of its weight of 
uric acid, partly saturated with ammonia, small 
quantities of sulphate and muriate of potash, phos- 
phates of ammonia, magnesia, and lime, also some 
flinty and ferruginous sand. Nearly thirty years 
elapsed after this introductory notice of Guano be- 
fore the substance attracted much observation; it 
was mentioned by Sir Humphrey Davy, and recol- 
lected by Sir Joseph Banks, and trials on a small 
scale were made to test its efficacy as a manure. 
It was also ascertained, beyond all doubt, to be 
a vast accumulation of fecal matter from sea 
birds, chiefly of the gull, gannet, pelican and corm- 
orant families; vast flocks of which, at certain 
seasons, darken the air as they move along in these 
latitudes. These marine birds invariably repose 





on the same spots, there passing the night; the 


«‘The excrement of birds—which is found in large 


und to be a ma= 
nure of considerable value.. It is called Guano; 
and is used extensively as a manure in South Amer- 
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' quantity of excrement or gaano, therefore, is 
unceasingly augmented, and as it does not rain 
much in that part of the world, the surface is never 
washed or liquified by heavy rains, as it would be 
in our country, the mass consequently becomes 
solid, and requires to be removed by the power of 
man. 

‘In its native country, Guano gets mixed with 
sand, salt water and occasional rain. The irregu- 
larly accumulated masses slip down the declivities, 
where the birds never roost, and where the sub- 
stance is exposed to the washings of the spray of 
the sea, and to cohesions of sand from the top and 
sides of the hollow places in which it is lodged. 
Hence, as is the case with similar substances, no 
two samples are found to agree in their constituents, 
and as the color is of a brown tint, guano is very 
easily adulterated by mixtures of sandy loams. 
This is said to be practiced extensively by dishon- 
est traders.”’ 

“The Peruvians apply guano by putting a small 
quantity in the bottom of each hole, over which the 
crop is planted by the dibble. When the plant 


The following remarks, which we extract from 
the London Times of May 16,°1851, contain some 
excellent information on the subject of this ma- 
nure:— Te See 

‘‘It is of no use seeking for a usefyl guano in any 
locality where it rains; one week of wet weather 
in any year would carry away all the ammonia, 
reduce it from being worth £9.5s. a ton to less 
than £4. According to the history of the explora- 
tion of Shark’s Bay, as contained in the first. volume 
of Grey’s Western Australia, the storms of rain 
which fall there between the middle of February 
and the end of March are almost incredible, and 
therefore I feel certain that when the analysis of 
the guano lately brought from these seas is given 
by the venders, it will prove by no means satisfac- 
tory. If it were not for the rain our own Land’s 
End, also Craig, and isolated spots, would furnish 
plenty of guano without going round Cape Horn 
for it.’’ 

‘Again, it is useless to look for guano in any 
place which is thickly inhabited. Cultivation and 
civilization disturb that repose which is required 
by the birds to form those immense masses whith 





rises above the ground, more guano is diffused as 
near to the roots as possible, and watering is never 
omitted, thus showing that moisture is necessary for ils 
action.”’ 

‘Little more than ten years has elapsed since gu- 
ano was generally known as a manure over Sritain, 
and during that time the substance has been estab- 
lished as a very valuable auxiliary manure, equal 
to bones in many cases, and even reckoned superior 


are to be found on the Peruvian coast islands. In 
| the days of the Incas it was death to molest the 
| birds, so well did those intelligent rulers know 
| that quietude was essential to the well being of 
the birds. For this reason I expect that the new 
| canons of guano at the Seychilles lands will 
| be very limited in quantity, and owing to the heavy 
| rains known to be prevalent there, of a very infe- 
| rior quality, similar to those from Saldanha Bay 


by some persons to that powerful fertilizer, on} and Patogonia, or perhaps as good as that from 
light soils. Like to bones guano requires a soil of , Ichaboe, which was worth about half of the Peru- 


fine texture and warm composition, and also a 
benign climate in which dryness and sunshine pre- 
vail more than cloudiness and humidity. These 
are the provisions of all auxiliary manures, and yet 
they require a certain degree of moisture for their 
action. The price of guano is now below £10 per 
ton, and the allowance of 5 ewt. to an acre re- 
duces the cost to an amount that cannot exceed the 
means of application. This quantity supposes the 
sole use of guano as a manure for turnips, and 
the crop to be eaten on the ground by sheep. It 
is now considered better to lay about twelve one 
horse cart loads of farm-yard dung into drills, to 
cover it by reversing the drills, and to sow by 
means of Hornby’s Drop drill machine, two cwt. 
of guano over the dung, the guano being mixed 
with ‘fine dry soil or finely sifted ashes, and the 
turnip seed being deposited along with the mixture. 
There is much to recommend the treatment;’ the 
quick and spirited action of the guano pushes for- 
ward the turnip plant very early into the rough 
leaf, placing it. beyond the reach of enemies; and 
when its more evanescent qualities begin to fail, 
the roots of the. plants reach to the farm-yard 
dung, which supplies the more durable nourishment 
throughout the season, and also leaves by decom- 
position an earthy residium as food for the support 
of future crops. In both these ways guano proves 
very advantageous, and in point of lightness of 
carriage, which is the general quality of auxiliary 
manures, it is fully as commendable as any light 
body of that denomination. The average importa- 
tion the last five years into Britain exceeds two hun- 
dred thousand tons, the last two years being rather 
stationary than advancing, chiefly from the high 
price demanded by the Peruvian government, with 
whom it is a monopoly.” 


| Vian.”? 

‘¢Guano is to the furmer what insurance is to the 
/merchant—it guarantees to him the profit of his 
| labors. After the husbandman has ploughed, har- 
rowed, and sown, the application of this, potent 
manure insures tohim a return of his labors. Un- 
fortunately, the temptation to adulterate it is so 
great, and the facilities for doing so are so numerous, 
that unless the farmer purchases of the importer 
direct, or some highly respectable dealer, he can- 
not feel certain that he has obtained the genuine 
article. As it is of the highest importance to him 
that he should obtain it free from* adulteration, I 
have thrown together the following remarks, which 
will tend to show to him if the guano is adulterated, 
Peyuvian or not.’’ 

‘sIf a Farmer has purchased two samples of gu- 
ano, let him fill any two measures of similar ca- 
pacity with them both and weigh them; the heav- 
lest is adulterated, or at least not Peruvian. I use 
a couple of large pill boxes with satisfactory re- 
sults.”’ 

‘‘If any doubt hangs on his mind, then let him do 
as I did, and write to Messrs. Anthony Gibbs & 
Sons of 15 Bishopsgate street, enclosing a sample, 
and that firm will no doubt send to him by return 
of post the information required. I intended to buy 
the small parcels I wanted from them at £10 10s. 
per ton, but they recommended me to an agent 
from whom I now get it at a less price, and with 
the importers own delivery orders, and am satisfied 
that I now get it genuine.”’ 

‘*A better test than that of mere capacity and 
weight, is to burn 200 grains of guano in an open 
fire, ina common sixpenny iron ladle; it must be 
frequently stirred, and after keeping it at a strong 
red heat for ten minutes, and allowing it to become 
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cold, if the ashes weigh more than 72 grains it is] They will furnish all the manure which your fields 
require. They will enrieh them, and ned them 


not genuine Peruvian guan6. This test never fails 
e.” , 
‘‘Adulterations of Peruvian guano with sand or 
fine clay may be made so as to deceive the eye; but 
an adulterated sample, when compared with the 
genuine, by weighing a similar bulk, and by burn- 
ing and then weighing the ashes, cannot escape de- 
tection. The quantity of guano imported last year 
from Peru was 95,083 tons, which at £9°5s. per ton 
amounted to £889,000, and the quantity from all 
other localities was 21,842 tons, which at £4 is 
equal to £87,000, together, £976,000, paid by the 
agriculturists for this manure alone—unquestion- 


ably a very large sum of money, and therefore |. 


it fully justifies the examination of this subject in 
all its bearings.’’ - 8 

‘‘Liebig asserts in his Chemical Lectures that he 
believes the importation of one cwt. of guano 
is equivalent to the importation of eight cwt. of 
wheat; the one cwt. of guano assumes in a time 
which can be accurately estimated, the form of a 
quantity of food corresponding to eight ewt. of 
wheat. In other words, 9s. worth of Peruvian 
guano in a twelve month is converted into thirteen 
bushels of wheat—say, worth £3 5s.” 

These speculations of the Times correspondent 
- given as they appeared, and speak for them- 
selves. 


THE RESCUE GRASS—HOW TO RAISE 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir—Having been requested by many of the 
Farmers and Planters of Virginia and Maryland to 
give my mode of raising seed of my most excellent 
winter grass, and to have it published in your ex- 
tensively circulated paper, so that all of your sub- 
scribers who design to cultivate it may know how 
to proceed, | avail of this opportunity to do so, as 
follows: Select a dry, loamy and rich piece of 
ground, break it up deep, pulverize it well, and lay 
off rows 18 or 20 inches apart. Drill in the seeds, 
rather thin, and cover them lightly. This should 
be done as early in September as possible. A peck 
of seed will sow a 14 ofanacre. Give the grass a 
working or two the first month and keep all poultry 
off until it is six or eight inches high. It should not 
be cut or grazed the first winter, although neither 
hurts it. When the seeds are ripe, they shed out 
easily; strip the heads by hand. Plenty of seed will 
full out fora stand. The seed being gathered, turn 
under the grass and plant peas, (the Oregon, Shin- 
ney or Black,) either in drills or broadcast, and cover 
lightly with the rake orharrow. In the fallsave the 
peas, or let the hogs intended for pork have them. 
Let the vines and leaves lie to rot on the surface, 
being a good coat of manure to stimulate the growth 
of the young grass, which will spring up over the 
ground early in September, and in November the 
grass will be beautiful and ready for use. Asa 
small piece of ground is managed, so can a field of 
any size, with this difference, in large fields use rows 
three or four feet apart, following the plan recom- 
mended by me in the March'No. of the American 
Farmer. 

_ One word to the Farmers and Planters of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. This Grass, Pea and Stock, 
will do more for you than all the guano in the world 
if you had it free of cost. This Grass, the Pea and 
good stock, will put money in your pockets, instead of 
the pockets of the Peruvians and other foreigners. 





rich for ages, and pay you largely in other ways be- 
sides. They will not make your fields sterile, asthe | 
constant,application of Guano will certainly do.— 
They will enable you to leave your estates in good 
condition for those who will certainly need them 
when you and I are dead and gone, and they cost 
almost just nothing. 


Your obedient servant, B. V. Iverson. 


Marth 24th, 1854. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Dear Sir:—Being one of your subscribers, and 
feeling assured of your willingness to give advice, 
I wish to be informed of the best method for se- 
curing a permanent pasture, which may be seeded 
down in April. I have a lot of ground newly 
cleared, which I purpose converting into a perma- 
nent pasture, and being a young farmer am some- 
what at a loss, The soil of my lot is of black 
mould, surface about three inches thick, below 
which is white clay or fullers-earth bottom, and 
will grow I suppose about three barrels of corn 
per acre, in its present condition, provided the 
season be dry, the land being low and very wet, 
although a ditch passes through it. Now, I wish 
to know what sort of manure or treatment will 
make it produce abundantly, and how much to ap- 
ply to the acre; what kind of grass seed will best 
suit, and. how much to sow to the acre, and also 
whether a combination of oats with the grass will 
injure its growth or not. By replying to this in the 
April number of your valuable American Farmer, 
you will greatly oblige. 

Yours very respectfully, 
MitcHe.. Covey. 


Carouine Co. Md., near Federalsburg, } 


Reply. 

Unless our correspondent should under-drain his 
lot; so as to relieve it of its water, we don’t know 
how he can make a good permanent pasture out of 
it. If he will cut and make under-drains—covered 
drains—20 feet apart, to conduct the water from 
the soil into the ditch, he may then succeed in con- 
verting his wet lot into a permanent meadow. Af- 
ter making the draifis, he should permit the land to 
remain untouched for two or three months, to be- 
come relieved of the superabundance of water. 
That done, let him plough it 5 inches deep, harrow 
and roll it; then apply 20 loads of good manure to 
the acre, plough in the same depth as before, har- 
row and roll again, and sow on each acre of it, 
broadcast, 50 bushels of lime, or 50 bushels of ash- 
es, or 100 bushes of shell marl, harrow that in, and 
roll. The ground being thus prepared, let him sow 
on each acre of it, 1 peck of Timothy seed, 1 bush- 
el of Orchard grass-seed, 14 bushel Kentucky blue 
grass seed, and 14 bushel of Red-top. 

In the present condition of his soil, we know of 
no grass that would succeed on it but Red-top, and 
that but indifferently well. When one undertakes 
to make a permanent pasture he should do it well. 
The best time for sowing the grass-seed would be 
from the 15th of August to the 10th of September. 
Grass-seed do take with oats and other small grain, 
but we prefer sé¢wing them by themselves. 

Four hundred pounds of guano, per acre, would 
answer in the place of the stable and barn-yard 
manure; so would 10 bushels of bones, moistened, 

nd mixed with 50 bushels of ashes. per acre; the 
ones and ashes to be harrowed in. 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN. 

The time has come when every effort should be 
made te have every bed in the garden filled with 
vegetables. To defer action would endanger suc- 
cess throughout theseason ; and as such is the case, 
we will endeavor briefly to state what should be 
done, and that quickly. - 

Sarrme our Cassacs Pranrs. 

You should avail yourselves of the first seasona- 
ble time this month to set out your Cabbage plants. 
But recollect, that as the Cabbage is a greedy feed- 
er, the bed in which it ‘may be planted should be 
heavily manured, if you desire to have a good crop. 
You need not fear to manure too liberally, as it 
delights in generous food and plenty of it. If you 
have barn-yard or stable manure, cover your bed 
three or four inches deep; let the spades-man take 
small slices, and be careful to turr in the manure 
well, and rake as he proceeds with his work. When 
the ground is dug and raked into fine tilth, top-dress 
the-bed freely with a mixture comprised of 5 parts 
ashes, 2 parts salt aad 1 part plaster. 

If you have no barn-yard or stable manure, sub- 
stitute guano for it; twenty pounds will suffice for 
a bed 40 feet by 60 feet. If guano be used, the 
same top-dressing should be used as is recommend- 
ed above. 

Every time your cabbages are worked, they 
should receive a dusting of ashes, or ashes and 

laster, which should be applied early in the morn- 
ing when the plants are wet wah dew. In times 
of drought, the watering pot should be freely used ; 
for ane without moisture cannot grow luxuri- 
antly. 

I | have not been provident enough to have 
raised cabbage plants, procure a few hundred from 
those who have them for sale, of the early and late 
varieties, and set them out, in order that your family 
may not be denied so delicious a luxury—nor your 
friends when they may dine with you be disappoint- 
ed by not seeing them on your table. 

Sowine Caspzace Szep. 

Sow seed of the Early York, Sugar Loaf and 
other kinds of early cabbages, for summer and au- 
tumn use: also seed of the Drum-head Flat Dutch, 
the red pickling and other large varieties for winter 
cabbages. , 

Piantine our CavitrLower, anp Broccort Piants. 

Prepare a moist, though not wet, bed in your gar- 
den, and set out your Cauliflower and Broccoli 
plants. The bed should be prepared in the same 
way recommended for cabbages. 

Sowine CavtirLower anv Brocco. Sgep. 

Sow seeds of each of these for late crops. 

Warsr Me.tons—Canrarevers—Mosx-Matons. 


Manure a deep sandy loam bed, spade the ma- 
nure in spade deep, rake the ground finely every 
three or four feet until the bed is completed ; then 
for Water melons form hills ten feet apart; before 
you raise the hill spread a spade full of weil rotted 
manure, (which should be mixed with the soil), on 
each spot where you intend to raise a hill. If you 
have not stable or barn yard-manure for this pur- 
pose, guano mixed with mould, say in the proportion 
of 20 Ibs. of guano to 2 loads of mould, will an- 
swer, for a bed of 2,400 square feet. The same 
— will answer for putting at the bottom of the 

ills. 

When your hills are formed, give them a very 
free dusting comprised of five parts ashes and one 


-* - 


part plaster; rake this mixture in ; then plant 6 or 
8 seed in each hill, and pat down the surface with 
the back ef a shovel or spade. 

When the plants first come up, dust them with 
the same mixture, early eath morning until they 
get iato the rough Jeaf. When the plants are large 
enpugh, thin them out so as to stand two vines ina 
hill. Keep the bed and hills clean and the earth 
well stirred, drawing the earth around the roots as 
far as the seed Jeaves until the vines cover the ground, 
Wher the vines begin to make runners, top them of 
close, either with the scissors or nails of the finger 
and thumb ; the plants acquire strength by the 
ration, and are thereby encouraged to put out fruit 
ful runners. 

The distance of the hills for the Cantaleupes and 
Muskmelons must be six feet apart—formed in the 
same way as just recommended for Watermelons, 
and the plants receive the same treatment. 

Water-melons, Cantaleupes and Musk-melons, should 
be grown as far apart as the size of your garden 
will admit of, to prevent mixture and deterioration. 
Indeed it would be best to raise but one kind in the 
garden, and te have patches elsewhere, remotely 
apart for the other two kinds. We have knowna 
single gourd-vine, which trailed on the fence con 
tiguous to a bed of Cymblins, to spoil the latter for 
edible purposes. 
. Pumpxins. 

Early this month,—within the first ten days, 
Pumpkins should be planted, but we certainly would 
not advise their being planted in a garden. The 
corn field, or a patch of ground on the farm is the 
place for them. They are of course an ugly con- 
cern, and if planted in a garden but serve to marits 
effect and expression. 

Their culture should be similar to Watermelom. 

Seuasues—Crma.ins. 

The preparation of the ground for them, the for- 
mation of the hills and general treatment the same 
as for Melons—distance of hills apart, six feet. 
They should be grown as far from Melons, &c.a 
| the garden will allow of. Plant abeut the 10th of 
the month in the Middle States, earlier in the South. 

Cucumbers. 

Preparea bed as for Melons and plant Cucumben, 
distance of hills apart 4 feet—treatment the same 
as for Melons, &c. 

Corn ror Roastine Ears. 

Prepare a bed with a southern exposure, by m- 
nuring it with three or four inches in depth of good 
rich stable or barn-yard manure, or with 20 Ibs. of 
guano mixed with one load of mould and 1@ Ibs. of 
plaster to a bed 40 by 60 feet. Dig either in spade 
deep, rake the ground perfectly fine; then stretch 
your garden line and at every three feet excavale 
holes six inches deep, twelve inches wide, into 
each of these place a spadeful of either of the ms 
nures, fill up with the excavated earth to within two 
inches of the top, then drop five or six grainsof 
early corn into each, and fill up even with the sur 
face with the excavated soil, pat down the top, thea 
give the whole bed a top-dressing comprised of tw 
bushels of ashes, one gallon of salt and one quarto 
plaster. 

The cultivation of the Corn the same’ as thi! 
grown in the field, except in times of drought, whe 
you must have your roasting ear patch freely water 
ed every evening just before sun-down. 

Sweer Porarogs. 
Get these in early this month, say within the firs 





ten days. ; 
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CuntivaTion oF THE Ear.y Cavurnewans. 
Keep the bed in 


plants advance have the earth drawn around the 


stems. Indry weathér water them every evening 


just about sun down. 


Towards the latter end of the month the earlier 


lants will begin to flower’; they should be frequent- 
fy examined, and when the flowers are advanced in 
growth, let some of the largest leaves be broken 
down over them to protect them from the sun dnd 
wet. 

Sowine Boreco.e Seep. 

Sow a principal crop of green and red Borecole 
seed for autumn, winter and spring use. 

In the Southern States this variety of the Cab- 
bage family would stand out all winter without 
harm. They are never so delicious until they have 
been subjected to severe frosts. Their sprouts, 
which is produced in ahundance, in spring are truly 
a delicacy ; perhaps the best that comes to market. 
Besides being a favorite of the table, the Borecole 
makes a most excellent food for winter and spring 
feeding for sheep. Standing the winter in open 
.culture, being hardy, and when the soil is rich and 
well manured, growing three or four feet high, may 
be fed upon by sheep when the ground is covered 
with several inches of snow. Hence then, besides 
being a vegetable admirably adapted to garden cul- 
ture, itis eminently worthy of being grown in the 


hich your early Cauliflowers 
fhave been planted clean, the earth open to atmos- 
pheric influences, and from time to time as the 


Sarsiry. 

Clean and thin out your early Salsafy, and sow 

more seed for fall and winter use. 
Peprers, 

Sow seeds of the various kinds of pepper in the 
beginning of the month. If-you have plants grown 
in a hot-bed, set them out about the middle of the 
month, one foot apart. 

ToMATOEs. 

Set out your plants—if you have any—and sow 

‘seed for late crop. 
Eco-Puant. 

During the.first week in this month sow seed of 
‘this plant. Your early plants should be set out any 
time between the 15th and 20th of the month. 

Oxra. 

Sow seed of this in the first week of this month 
for a general crop, and again about the [5th of the 
month. 


Enpive. 

Sow seed the first week in this month for an early 
crop. Sow again towards the last of the month for 
a late one. 

Nasturtiums. 

The seed of the Nasturtium should be sown the 

first week of this month. 
Pot-Herss—MepicinaL Herss. 

Sow seed of these the first week of the month.— 
If the weather should prove dry, the beds must be 
kept wet by daily waterings. 

Roots anp Piants set OuT For Seep. 





field for the winter and spring food of sheep. 
Gourpbs. 

Dont’t let one grow within a quarter of a mile! 
of your Watermielons, Cantaleupes, Muskmelons, } 
Cymblins, &c. 

Brussers Sprouts anp Jervsaceum Kate.’ | 

Sow seed of these to raise plants for setting out. | 


Beans. 

Drill in a few rows of these every 10 days during 
the month. 

Garpen Peas. : 

To secure acontinuous supply of Peas, you should 
drill in a few rows every seven or ten days during 
the month. ' 

Lettuce. 

Set out such plants as are large enough, for head- 
ing, and sow seed on your border. Tie up such of 
your early plants as show a disposition for heading. 

Smact Satrapine. 
Sow seeds of small sallading of ail kinds. 
Canouina anv: Lima Baans. 
Plant them in the beginning of this month. 


RapisHeEs. 
Sow Radish seed at intervals of a week through- 
out the month. 
; Spinacna. 
Drill in a few rows of spinach seed every ten 
days during the month. 


. Carrots—Parsnirs. 
Drill in your crops of these the first week in this 
month for winter and spring use. 
Beers. 
_ Weedand thin your early sown beets, and drill 
in your crop for fall and winter use. 
: Onions. 
Thin out and work your onion bed. 


Tuanips. 


Hoe and thin out your early sown turnips, and 
put in another bed for successive use. 





These should be staked up to prevent injury from 
winds. 


COMPOSTS FOR CORN IN THE HILL. 
The following substances if composted together, 
by intimate admixture, will form q most excellent 
compost to manure corn in the hill, and afford to 
each hill in an acre about a pint of the mixture. 
No. 1. 1 double horse cart load of marsh mud, 
or any kindred mould. 
2 bushels of ashes, 
5 bushels of bran, 
1 bushel of Plaster, 
1 bushel.of mixed lime. ~ 
No. 2. § double horse cartload of marsh mud, or 
mould of any kind, 
2 bushels of slacked ashes, 
20 Ibs. of Guano, 
1 bushel of Plaster. 
No. 3. 1 double horse cart load of marsh mud, 
or mould of any kind, 
5 bushels of ashes, 
5 bushels of Brewers grain’s, * 
1 bushel of Plaster. 
No. 4. 1 double horse cart load of marsh mud or 
mould of any kind, : 
5 bushels of slacked ashes, 
100 Ibs. Packer’s or Chandler’s Greaves, 
100 Ibs. of African Guano, or the same 


quantity of American Phosphate of lime, 


§ bushel of Plaster. 
No. 5. } double horse cart load of marsh mud, 


of any kind, 44 do. do. do. do. of barn yard.or sta- 
ble manure, 


5 bushels of ashes, 
100 Ibs. American Phosphate of lime, 
1 bushel of Plaster. 
Ne. 6. 1 double horse-cart load of woods mould, 
2 bushels of bone dust, 
5 bushels of ashes, 
1 bushel of Plaster. 


s 
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TERMS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

§! er annum,in advance ; 6 copies for $5; 12 copies for 
910; 30 copies for $20. 

ADVERTISEMENTS—For 1 square of 12 lines, for eachin 
sertion, $1; 1 square, per ann., $10; 3 column, do. $30; 1 
eolumn, do. $50—larger advertisements in proportion. 
Address, SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher. 
Atthe Stute Agricultural Society Rooms, No. 128 Baltimore st. 

over the ‘‘American Office,’’ 5th door from North-st. 


THE QUARBERLY MEETING of the Maryland State Ag- 
ricultural Society will, be held at the rooms of the Society in 
this city, the First pay 1n May, at 80’clock in the 
evening, and contin the following day,to enable the mem- 
bers from the Eastern Shore to be present. As the PREMIUM 
LIST for the Fall Show will then be arranged, and matters of 
importance brought before the meeting, a full attendance is ex- 

ted. Members of the Society who may have any suggestions 
to make for its benefit, are invited to attend 








Leakin and Barnes, offers strong inducements fot 
the same purpose. We learn that it is a very kind 
soil, admirably located for market farm, and in the 
hands of an enterprising man, could be made very 
valuable. 

The farm of Mr. Ferguson, near this city, is one 
of the most valuable in the vicinity, and for a dairy 
farm could hardly be surpassed. 
the city, makes it very desirable; it could no doubt 
be so divided as to pay well, for country seats, 

The farms advertised by Mr. Dozier, and Mr. 
Gresham, are also worthy of attention to those de- 
sirous of obtaining land in the best wheat district 
of the country. 


than any that had preceded it, at the same season, 
for a third of a century—and we fear that very ma- 
terial injury has been experienced to the early 
fruits. We hear also that the tobacco plants in 
this state, and in some instances the young clover, 
were also mueh injured. 





ttend. 
By order, SAMUEL SANDS, Sec’y. 











Prize Essay on Fanm~Buitpincs.—The Commit- 
tee appointed to examine the Essays on Farm 
Buildings, offered for the premium of the Mary- 
land State Agricultural Society, have awarded the 
same to Chas. B. Calvert, Esq. the President of the 
Society, and will make their report to the Execu- 
tive Committee at the May meeting. The Essay, 
and description of the buildings recently erected by 
Mr. Calvert, will appear in an early No. of the 
American Farmer, accompanied with a beautiful 
lithographic engraving. We have not seen the 
buildings erected by Mr. C. but learn that the 
whole plan and arrangements present the most com- 

lete establishment of the kind ever erected in the 

. States. Mr. Calvert has received many appli- 
cations for a copy of the plan of his buildings; all 
persons desirous of obtaining copies will be able to 


procure them through the medium of this journal. | 


Seeps.—We have received a few small packa- 
ges of garden seeds from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Patent Office, which we will divide 
among our friends. 





VatuaBLe Farms ror Sate.—We refer those 
wishing to make investments in Va. lands, to the 
advertisements in the present and late Nos. of the 
Farmer. There are some great bargains to be had 
in these lands, and the attention of capitalists and 
farmers wishing to procure farms in easily improved 
locations which must increase greatly in value, and 
which are offered at rates very low, is invited to 
them. Northern farmers have opportunities offered 
for investment, which would soon enrich them by 
the improvement thus effectuated in a very few 
years. 

Among those offered is one by W. C. Knight, 


The spring operations on the farm and in the 
' garden, have been much retarded by the lateness 
: of the season, and it will require the husbandman 
| to be up and adoing to recover the lost time. 
{ The appearance of the wheat crop in this section, 
is generally of a very satisfactory character, and 
bids fair amply to remunerate the farmer, who, no 
doubt, will have good prices awaiting him when it is 
ready for delivery. 


DovuBLE-HORSE-CART-LOAD OF MANURE. What we 
mean by a double-horse-cart-load, is this :—a cart 
which, when filled, will require two horses to haul 
it—we use the term in contradistinction to a one 
horse-cart-load. The cart we used in the distribu- 
tion of manure, was of the capacity of 25 bushels, 

Winchester measure, and required two horses, two 
| oxen, or two mules, to haul it. We trust that this 
| explanation will be satisfactory to our friend S. E. 








LUCERNE. 

| As we feel deeply solicitous that this herbage 
| plant should be grown in our country, we cop 

| from professor Gray’s admirable work, entitled, 
| **Elements of Scientific and Practical Agriculture,” 
| the following chapter upon the culture of Lucerne: 
He says,— 

‘*Lucerne, medicago sativa, is called in this coun 
try, French clover. It is a perennial plant, sending 
up several small shoots resembling clover, but with 
spikes of blue or violet flowers. It was early cul- 
| tivated with the Romans, and is now cultivated in 
many countries of Europe, South America and the 
United States. The seed of Lucerne is obtained in 
the same manner as that of read clover, from the 
second crop, and is contained in pods which are 
easily threshed.”’ 

‘The Soil should be siliceous, with deep tillage 
and dry sub-soil. No soil is too rich for it, and un- 


Esq. the price of which, at present, is very low, so far | Jess it is well prepared by finely pulverizing it, the 


as we are able to judge. The tract in Kanawha 
Co. would probably make a valuable Sheep Farm. 
3000 acres for less than $10,000, cannot but be a 
great bargain, we should think. 

The tract of land near Norfolk, also advertised 
in this number, presents an excellent opportunity 
to those desirous of a location suitable for the rais- 
ing of early fruits and vegetables, and should be 
speedily enquired about. And by the by, a valua- 
ble farm in Baltimore Co., advertised by Messrs. 





the crop is liable to fail. Loudon recommends 
trenching, but it flourishes well after potatoes or 
roots of any kind, provided the manures are green 
and deeply ploughed in.”’ 

Time for sowing varies from the Ist to the 20th 
of May, and the quantity of seed is from 15 to 20 lbs. 
per acre when sown broadcast with rye, and 10 Ibs. 
when sown in drills, 3 feet apart, and other crops 
(as roots) cultivated between.’’ 

The after culture of this crop, consists in harrow- 
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Tue tate Snow Storm.—The snow storm ex- 
perienced the middle of April, was more violent . 
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ing, twice a year, after the first year (if sown broad- 
cast,) and in removing all the weeds. But if sow- 
ed in drills, it must be cultivated with the cultiva- 
tor and kept clear of weeds.. Ashes, gypsum and 
lime are excellent top-dressings. , 
The time.of cutting, andthe mode of curing, are 
recisely the same as for clover, but it is fed to the 
Pest advantage in a green state, or for the purpose of 
soiling. It may be cut foy this purpose from 3 to 
5 times in a single season, and the quantity cut from 
an acre has been stated at from 5 to 8 tons, in one 
season. The soiling of one acre is sufficient to 
keep from 5 to 6 cows durinz the soiling season. 
It is therefore an invaluable plant, where pasturage 
ig searce or dear. But is also an excellent hay, 
equal in all respects, according to some farmers, 
to clover.”’ 

We know of no forage plant that we would pre- 
fer to this, and especially for culture in the South- 
ern States. We saw in an Agricultural paper 
about four years since, the assertion made, that it 


was not adapted to the South, the which opinion’ 


we combatted, at the time, and now seize the ocea- 
sion to affirm, that we believe it is better calculated 
for culture in that region, than almost any other pro- 
vender plant. Its deep tap-roots penetrate the 
earth three feet, and upwards, and there find mois- 
ture, when the surface soil is as dry as a bone, to use 
a very common comparison. But why should it 
not be adapted to the Southern States? It grows 
luxuriantly in the Southern part of France—so also 
in Italy, in Spain, and in South America. But to 
make assurance doubly sure, it is a fact, that it has 
been grown in the South in luxuriance and with 
success, and what has been done there, may be 
done again. Of the power of Lucerne to resist 
the druoght, we had a most striking evidence last 
summer. In our way to our place of busisess, we 

assed daily by a lot which had been in grass and 

ucerne, for several years, being originally seeded 
to grass and lucerne. A strange mixture we con- 
fess; but as there is no disputing about tastes, it is 
not our province to complain, because the fanciful 
seeder of the lot in question, tried to bring about a 
state of unison and hermony, between the families 
of plants, which, by their natures, are the very an- 
tipodes of each other. But it may be excusable in 
us to say, that Lucerne delights not in the commu- 
nion of grass, or weeds, of any kind. It may be 
sowb with oats or barley—oats we think the best; 
but after the oats, or barley shall have been cut, 
all intrusions of grass or weeds must be prevented; 
and fortunately it can be done at little cost, as it 
can be effected by spring and autumnal harrow- 
ings, to be performed with a short tined one-horse 
harrow. 

We have stated that our business walks called 
us by the patch of lucerne before alluded to, daily, 
and it was also, our duily habit, during the long and 
withering drought of last suimmer, to observe its 
relative effect upon the grass and lucerne; the result 
of which was this;—while the grass was burnt up, 
and its foliage literally reducible to powder by the 
tread of the foot, the /ucerne remained green, 
healthful in appearance, and in fact, comparatively 
luxuriant, thus showing its wonderful capacity to 
resist drought, and battle with hot suns, and con- 
sequently its peculiar adaptation as a fodder plant 
to the Southern, as well as middle states. 

Of the soil, professor Gray says that it should be 
“siliceous with deep tillage and dry subsoil,’’—and 
his opinion is correct. The soil should be one in 


which sand largely predominates; the tillage should 
be deep, and the subsoil as well as the surface soil 
should be dry.’ A deep, dry sandy loam or mould 
is the best. ‘ ‘ 

As to the preparation of the soil, we would recom- 
mend that it be ploughed 8 inches deep, and sub- 
soiled 6 or 8 inches more; that after ploughing that 
it be harrowed until thorough pulverization be ob- 
tained, and that it be rolled before the oats be 
sown, so as’ to present a smooth surface, and en- 
sure an equal distribution of the oats. 

Seeding the oats.—Sow 114 bushels to the acre, 
harrow and cross harrow the oats in reams 
then sow upon each acre 20 lbs. of Lucerne seed; 
harrow them in lightly, say 2 inches deep, and roll 
the land with a heavy roller. 

Of the Manure.—20 double-horse cart-loads of 
stable and barn-yard manure, over which 100 Ibs. of 
guano should be spread just before being ploughed in, 
should be applied to each acre: or 400 Ibs. of guano 
and 1 bushel of plaster, to be ploughed in, will an- 
swer in its stead: 4 bushels of bone-dust, 400 Ibs. of 
American Phosphate of lime, 5 bushels of ashes, 
1 bushel of plaster and 2 bushels of salt, to be in- 
timately mixed together, and suffered to lie.in bulk 
10 days, then to be shovelled over, spread broad- 
cast, and harrowed in, would form an excellent 
dressing for an acre. 

Subsequent Culture.—When the oats are cut, 
dress the lucerne with a mixture comprised of 5 
bushels of ashes, 2of salt and 1 of plaster per 
acre, to attract moisture and afford the requisite 
inorganic food to the plants. If weeds should ap- 
pear, as doubtless they wiil soon after the oats are 
harvested, Jet some of the small hands on the place 
under the superintendance of the overseer or some 
trustworthy adult, weed the lucerne by hand. 

Every spring and fall the lucerne should be 
lightly harrowed and rolled: Every second fall, it 
should be top-dressed with 2 bushels of bone-dust, 
1 bushel of salt and 1 bushel of plaster per acre, 
to be harrowed in, and the ground rolled. The 
harrowing will destroy the weeds, while, from the 
great depth of the tap-root of the plant, the lu- 
cerne will not be injured, but on the contrary, ben- 
efitted by the operation. 

When the plants first come up, it may be neces- 
sary to give them a dressing of lime, to prevent the 
ravages of the fly that sometimes attack them be- 
fore they get into the rough leaf. This dusting 
should be repeated for several successive mornings, 
early. 

A lot of Lucerne thus put in, and treated, would 
last for 15 or 20 years, and bear cutting from 2 to 
5 times a year, according to the season. 


3C->As we anticipated, last month, so soon‘as the 
war in Europe, which was then inevitable, should 
have actually commenced, the demand and price 
for our breadstufls would be increased, and the 
temporary decline that had taken place would be 
recovered from. The formal declaration of war 
declared by England and France against Russia, 
and the commencement of hostilities, is the begin- 
ing of a contest, the end of which no mortal eye 
can discern—thatit will be a bloody contest no one 
can doubt—that it will also be a. prolonged one, 
there is et ee reasons for which 
belief we could, if it were our province to enter into 
the subject, present to our readers—but we must 
content ourselves with urging upon the agricultu- 








rists of our country, to avail of the folly and mad- 
ness of the despots of the old world, by providing 
their subjects with the necessaries of life. 
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FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for te 
American Farmer. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather last 
month, the early growth of nearly every thing out 
of doors was destroyed—which will retard the pro- 
gress of vegetation more than for many years past, 
and make quite a backward season—but after all, a 
fine season for the planting out of hardy trees and 
shrubs, as favorable to their growth. As the wea- 
ther becomes fine, planting should be done at once, 
to finish all the hardy growing plants first, and then 
the more tender plants can be put out to fill out the 
borders wherever required for flowering through 
the summer months, and then in the autumn taken 
up and repotted. 

Dahlias; plant owt, and have rods put down to 
each root at the time of planting, to secure their 
growth, by being neatly tied up—repot your seed- 
lings, and plant out those that are large enough— 
you can also propagate those from cuttings. 

Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Ferrarias, &c. plant out in 
the borders for flowering; make the ground rich, 
and cover the roots about three inches deep. 

All Annuals that have been kept in pots for turn- 
ing out in the borders for an early flower, plant out 
now, and sow seeds of annual, biannual, and pe- 
rennial plants ; be careful not tosow the seed if the 
ground is too wet ; they seldom succeed as well. 

Verbenas, and allsuch plants—turn out of pots in 
the borders, and group them by putting the dif- 
ferent colors to themselves ; they have a finer effect 
by having them distinct, each colour to itself— 
plant out all seedlings that are large enough. 

Greenhouse Plants of all kinds might be moved 
out this month, in asituation for the summer—have 
proper places to protect such as are easily injured 
by the scorching rays of the sun, which are fatal to 
many plants of the finer fibred rooted varieties, as 
Heaths, Epacrises, Diosmas, &c.; have the pots a 
little shaded by a slight covering: of moss, if no con- 
venient place can be had ; some prefer keeping them 
in the house, others in a cold frame, while others 
plunge the pots to the rim out of doors; but having 
seen all tried, we cannot say which is the best mode 
to keep them during the summer, as much depends 
on the soil, management, &c. and the attention be- 
stowed; to have fine specimens, amply repays all 
who are fortunate to succeed, by their beautiful and 
delicate flowers so abundant during the winter and 
spring months, and adds much to the appearance of 
any collection, when in a fine state of health—but 
we feel doubtful if they will ever become much cul- 
tivated, till we have more moisture in the atmos- 
phere, which is much wanting in this climate—the 
plants are readily struck from cuttings in sand under 
a bell glass, in a medium temperature. 

Evergreens—Transplant such as are growing in 
pots, by turning the entire ball of earth, and plant- 
ing in a good wet soil; when rather elevated they do 
better then when too deep. Many new ones have 
lately been introduced and have proved handy, 
which as specimens for beauty require no comment, 
such as Auricaria Juibricata, Cryptomeria, Japo- 
nica, Deodor Ceder, Cupresses, Funebriss, Juniperus 
Excelsa, Do. Ericoides, Do. Cinerescens, Do. Chi- 
nensis, Ilex, latifolia, Libocedrus chiliensis, Escal- 
lonia Macrautha Capressus, Lambertiana, Euony- 
mus fumbriata, Taxodiam, &c. and many more too 
nuMerous to mention at this time, and much called 
, for, which for ornament cannot be surpassed when 





clumped or planted singly on a Lawn, requiring uo 
more than ordinary culture. , 

Some of the subscribers to the Farmer have in- 
quired of us what is meant by-énarching—it is si 
tieing two branches together, of equal thickness if 
possible, as they unite quicker, but take. off the bark 
with a little of the wood like a shaving, both from 
the parent plant and the stock, about two ‘inches 
long, and place them together, seeing that they unite 
as much as possible—soft twine will do to tie them— 
if properly done they will unite in less than two 
months, then separate by cutting loose from the pa- 
rent plant and the top of the stock which throws all 
the strength in the inarch, and keeps all radical 
shoots off below where inarched. Most all hardy’ 
wooded plants can be increased in this way, if stocks 
of a similar kind can be obtained. 


SEE, __coenn 
“BERNESE CATTLE.”’ 

We copy from the ‘Cotton Planter,” the follow- 
ing description of a breed of Cattle, raised in Swit- 
zerland, which it is proposed to introduce into the 
United States. Mr. Robert Nelson, of Macon, 
Geo. intends visiting Switzerland, for the purpose 
of making a selection, and has, we learn, obtained 
subscriptions for the purchase of about 20 head for 
planters in Georgia and Alabama, and is desirous 
of obtaining additional names to his list. He ex- 
pects to leave this country in June, therefore if 
there are any of our public spirited breeders de- 
sirous of availing of this opportunity to take part 
in the importation, it will be necessary for them 
to be prompt in taking the necessary steps for the 
purpose. Mr- Nelson says that the first cost of 
these cattle is about $150 per head, and the inland 
transportation to a port in Europe, and then brought 
to this country, will cost about $200 each, addi- 
tional. A gentleman of Maryland, who is acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Nelson, thus speaks of him: 

‘‘With regard to Mr. Nelson’s capacity for the 
undertaking, I have no doubt,—I made his acquain- 
tance during a trip through Georgia last year. I 
found him a thoroughly practical man, and in the 
full confidence of the most estimable gentlemen 
and enterprising agriculturists of that country.” 

The editor of the Cotton Plant, in a recent tour 
through Georgia, visited Mr. Nelson, at his Nur- 
series, in that State, and thus speaks of this breed 
of cattle upon the testimony of Mr. Lamar, 
Macon, corroborating all that had been said by 
Mr. Nelson of the Bernese Cattle—Mr. Lamar says, 
“T have just returned from Europe, and whilst in 
Switzerland, I saw the “Bernese Cows,” and I 
found these cattle by far superior to any English 
breed with which I am familiar. The Bernese 
Cows are undoubtedly the finest im the world.”— 
Mr. Lamar further says, ‘On board the Asia, in 
which I returned home from Liverpool, was a fine 
Durham Cow, which was to be delivered in New 
York for £200 sterling, or about $960; and I saw 
many Bernese Cows in the neighborhood of Berne, 
one of which I would not give for two like this 
Durham.” Mr. Lamar is well known in Georgia, 
and will respond promptly to any inquiry for infor- 
mation sought on this subject. 

With this introdution, we give the following ex- 
tracts from a communication of Mr. Nelson on the 
value of these cattle, and as we approve of the 
maxim to “try all things and to hold fast to that 
which is good,” so we hope that this enterprise 
may be encouraged by some of our friends in the 
Middle States, as well as those of the South. 
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** would mention, that for fifty years my father 
was one of the most extensive, if not the largest 
practical farmer and stock breeder on the European 
continent ; that I was regularly raised and trained 
to that business, and for many years assisted him, 
until political circumstances caused me to settle in 
America. 

“We tried for niaty years all the now highly re- 
commended English breeds of cattle, as Durham, 
North Devon, Ayrshire, Alderney and others, but 
the final result was, that we rejected them and tried 
the Switzerland breeds. In 1825, when travelling 


all over Europe to see and learn as much as pos- || 


sible in regard to farming and stock-breeding, I 
brought home to my native country, Denmark, dif- 
ferent breeds of Switzerland cattle,as the Swytz, 
Freiburg and Bernese. The latter proved to be 
the greatest acquisition to the country in every re- 
spect, for milk as well as for meat. They are of 
large size, excellent milkers, and very quiet and 
gentle. As many persons like to show their sup- 
posed great intelligence by blaming any new ex- 
periment, many predictions as to their unfitness for 
our climate were given; they all, however, proved 
wrong, for, when kept on the same pasture and 
stable, and on the same quantity of forage as other 
breeds and native cows, the result was entirely and 
by far in their favor; and as it isa well known 
fact, that some cows, or some breeds will give much 
richer milk than others, the milk of the Bernese 
cows was by far the richest. The farm where they 
were kept was a very dry sandy and gravelly soil, 
justlike piney woods in Georgia. Somebody may 
perhaps object, that the climate of Georgia is much 
warmer than that of Switzerland. To this | would 
say, that the dairy farms of Lombardy and Italy are 
always stocked with Bernese cows, which are doing 
just as well among the Orange groves, as in the cold 
climate of Deninark. The finest cattle are te be 
found in Emmenthal, Haslithal and Oberinathal.— 
For five centuries the inhabitants of Switzerland 
have devoted their whole and undivided attention 
to their stuck, their only source of subsistence, and 
while several of the English breeds properly may 
be termed ‘‘artificial,’’the Bernese certainly must 
be pronounced “‘natural,” and even of great con- 
stancy, which is of great importance, as any stock- 
breeder will know. 


“For fifteen years, I had the control of a con- 
stant stock of from 200 te 300 Bernese cows, and so 
confident am | of their superiority to all other 
breeds for Georgia, that I should glad if any 
person here would try to get information about 
them from reliable sources, which, | am sure, would 
prove, that I -have not said too much in regard to 


. them, and although well acquainted with other 


an continental breeds, [ would not recom- 
mend them for Georgia, as they are not fit for it.” 


MANURE FOR SWEET POTATOES. 

A correspondent asks us the proper manure for 
sweet potatoes, and we reply that he should make 
a compost of 

5 double horse loads of well rotted dung, and 

5 do. do. do. of wood’s or other mould 

or of 

15 double horse loads of wood’s or other mould, 
and 150 Ibs. cf Peruvian goano. 5 

¥4 bushel of plaster. 

Mix the whole well together, and apply it as 
hereinafter detailed. In the first place, the soil 





should be a deep rich sand, well exposed to the sun; 
secondly, the ground should be deeply ploughed, 
thoroughly harrowed, and rolled. The ground be- 
‘ing thus prepared, lay it ‘qut into squares four feet 
apart; at the angle of every square dig a hole 12 
inches deep, 16 inches diameter, into which put four 
inchés of the compost, throw thereon four inches of 
the excavated earth, mix the compost and earth 
well together, after which draw the remainder of 
the earth over the mixtufe $o as to form a round 
hill about twelve inches on fie top, which should be 
flet ‘nto each of these hills plant two sets, cover 
i¢ or two inchés deép Ais the plants advance 
in ,owth, the hills should “be enlarged in size, by 
drawing the earth up around them with a hoe, or 
by cross ploughing ‘the ground, harrowing with a 
very marrow harrow, and fifi ig and rounding the 
hills with a broad hoe. bids. must be kept free 
from weeds. Frequent enlargement of the hills will 
encourage the growth and increase the number’ of 
reots. 

After the hills are formed and the potatoes plant- 
ed, each hill should receive a free dusting of a mix- 
ture comprised of 5 bushels of ashes and 1 bushel of 
plaster. 

Time of planting is from the 1st to the 10th of this 
month. : 







[Tae Frecv Boox or Manxvges; on rue Auer 
1can Muck Boog; treating of the nature, proper- 
ties, sources, history and operations of all the prin- 
cipal fertilizers and manures in common use, with 
specific directions for their preparation, preserva- 
tion and application to the oil and to crops; as com- 
bined with the leading principles of practical and 
Scientific Agriculture, drawn from authentic sour- 
ces, actual experience and personal observation; by 
D. J. Browne.] 

Such is the title of a new work fowarded to us 
by the publisher,C. M. Saxton, New York. It. 
title is sufficiently expressive of the character of the 
book, and it leaves us nothing to say upon that points 
We have looked through it, and found it replete 
with facts and information, which should be in pos- 
session of every agriculturist, as they intimately 
concern his noble calling; many of them actually 
indispensable to enable him to direct his practice 
by the lights of science. It is truly a valuable 
work—one whose liberal patronage would conduce 
greatly to the advancement of the farming and 
planting interests. 


iy" We received, just as our paper was made 
up for the press, a very interesting communication 
from the venerable George W. P. Custis, of Arting- 
ton, on the subject of the Sea Island Sheep, alluded 
to in ourlast. We much regret being obliged to 
defer its publication until our next issue, 


Crams.—C. 8. is informed that, in the opinion of 
the Editor, lime made from Clam shells, is just as 
valuable as that made from Oyster shells. ‘hough 
he has no analysis to refer to, of lime made from 
Clam shells, judging from their natare, he presumes 
their elemental constituents to be very similar, if 
not identical with those of Oyster shells. ‘In either 
he should expect to find from above one, to above 
two per cent. of the phosphate of lime, if the ana- 
lysis were correctly made, and for that reason, he 
believes that lime made from the one or the other, 
or from both, burnt together, to be more valuable 
than stone lime. 
































Danpoto, sired by Ivanhoe: his dam by Red 


ported Obscurity; g. g. 


s° 5 


———— 


ATKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER. 


nine different States and Canada. 
TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, 


including Two at the Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze med- 
als,) were awarded it at the autumn Exhibitions. 1 am build- 
ing only 300, which are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph 
Hall, Rochester, N. Y., will a'so build a few. (G= Early or- 
ders necessary to insure a reaper. 


; able Ist December next with interest. Or $160 cash in advance. 
— Warranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper 

&3~ Agents properly recommended wanted throughout the 
eountry. Experienced agents preferred. It is important this 
year to have the machines widely scattered. - 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartia'ly the dif- 
ficulties ag well as successes of the reaper, mailed to post-patd 
applications. .8. WIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer’? Warehouse, Chicago, Feb. 1854. mh !3t. 
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DANDOZLO, 


4 Of these machines were used the last harvest in grass or 
grain Or both, with alinost uniformly good success, in | 


Price at Chicago, $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, pay- | 
able when reaper works successfully, and another for $5), pay- | 















McCONKEY, PARR .& CO. 
) Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
Nos. 87 and 89, Bowly’s Wharf, Balt. 


and extensive faeilities enable them to assure the highest goin 
market prices, and entire satisfaction in the sales. Persona! 


and extensive stock of GROCERIES, WINES and LIQU‘ 


articular attention given to the purchase of Agrict 
Implements, Seeds, ano, §c. P jel 








: i Or. their services to Farmers and others, for the disposal | — 
of GRAIN and other produce. Having devoted may years 
to the business, they flatter themselves their long experience 


attention is given to the delivery and weighing of Wheat con- 
signed to their care. Charge for commision, one cent per bushel. 
They would call the attention of Farmers to their ies 

’ 


and wonld solicit an examination before purchasing elsewhere. 
= 
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An accurate Engraving, taken for the American Farmer—Dandolo is now standing at Philip Pearce’s, near 
Monckton, Baltimore Co. 


Murdoch; g. dam by Old Duroc; g. g. dam by 


Florizel; g. g. g. dam by imported Gabriel; g. g. g. g. dam by imported Bedford; g. g. g. g. g. dam by 
imported Grey Messenger; g. g. g. g. g. g. dam by the imported hurse Hunting Squirrei. 

Ivannor, by Virginian; his dam by imported Archduke; g. dam by imported Stirling; g. g. by im- 
g. dam by imported Wildair, out of imported Crib Mare. 


may 1—It 


4. H. DRURY, corner of Camden 
street and Light street wharf, having 
completed his establishment with Foun- 
dry connected, for the making his own 
cabesewny Castings,is prepared to furnish all va- 
wieues Of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and CAST- 
INGS, made to pattern ot the best material. 

‘Lhe tollowing Is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
| Davis. ot the different numbers, for wrought and east sheum, 
| S. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 

No, 1 and 3 Connecticut—Beach bmproved .or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or w 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—Tohacco do— 
| Wheat Fans—Corn shellers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
, and Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 

Grain Cradies—Revolving llorse Kakes— Cylindrical straw 
| Cutters, &e. &e, Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
| ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HOR 
| POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
| need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
| time, they are preferred to all others. 

C. H. D. will this year make a smallersize Power & Thresh- 

er. (price of Power, $100, Thresher, 850, Band, 810, or when 
j taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want of 
| lunplements made of the best material, and put together in the 

strongest and best manner to answer the purpose for which 
| they are intended, are invited to call'‘on the subscriber. jel 











« SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
| 


N O EXPENSE has been spared in the combination of this | 


most fertilizing manure, which contains the nutritive 
| erties of all plants. It is superior to most of the articles 
| for sale under their name, and is inferior to none; although 


| ata much lowerprice. Itis put upin bags at $40 per ton of some 


2000 Ibs.—C 





, No, 159 West street 
oma VICTOR KNOWLES, Agent 
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Mrs. Vanderbilt, No. 185 Suffolk Street, says of 
br. M’Lane’s Celebrated Liver Pills: 


Being unwell, and not knowing whether it proceeded 

fom derangement Of the liver or merely hysterics, I was per- 

ded to purchase a box of Dr. M*LANE’S CELEBRATED 

VER PILLS, and before [ had used them all, was entirely 

lieved. I am now enjoying perfect health, aud cheerfully 

commend Dr. M’Lane’s Celebrated Liver Pills to all simi- 
rly afflicted. 

New York, March 95, 1852. 

Pp. 8. The above valuable remedy, also Dr. M’Lane’s 
Celebrated Vermifuge, can be had atall respectable Drug 
Stores in this city. 

(G@Purchasers will please be careful toask~for,and take 
none but DR. M°LANE’S LIVER PILLS® There are other 
Pills purporting to be Liver Pills, now befure the public. 


A CERTIFICATE 
FROM ONE OF OUR WILLIAMSBURGH FRIENDS 
New York, August 30, 1852. 
(GI hope every one, whether adu!tor child, who may 
yave reasou to believe they are troubled with worms, will 
lake DR. M°LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE. I 
firmly believe itis one of the greatest wort destroyers of the 
lage—certainly the most extraordinary | know of. 
“Achild of mine, about five years old, has been troubled 
with worms about six months back; we could. get nothing to 
relieve it until we came across Dr. M’Lane’s Vermifuge, of 
which we gave but asmall quintity. ‘The result, however 
was extraordinary. The child passed over three hundred 
worms. 
MR, LENT. Williamsburgh, Long [sl:gd. 
P.S. The above valuable remedy, also Dr. M’Lane’s 
Celebrated Liver Pills, can now be had atall respectable 
Drng Stores in this city. 
(GPurehasers will please be careful to ask for, and take 
one but Dr. M’Lane’s Vermifuge. All others, in compari- 
on, are Worthless, may 1-It 
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E have in Store, and_ finished as large an assortment of 

A Leather as can be found in the City, and our fecilities 

ig. and t of room, is unsur, .» and we 

omise to all who may see fit to patronise us to, give them a 

me article of any thing they may see fit to order from us. 

anufacturers supplied with Oil, Tan, Lace, Band Leather, 

+» On favorable terms. ‘The Best of French Calfskins, and 

nt Leather, Patent Bindings, and Tanners Oil. Country 
may = be supplied with a prime article of Dry Hides. 








FARM FOR SALE. 


The subscriber ofiers for sale a farm of 135acres of Land, 
100 arable and other balance in wood, with first rate improve- 
ments, well watered, &c. It is one of the most productive 
Hay and Grain farmsin the State, and is now welll set in 
Grass. This farm is well known as the property formerly of 
Ewd. Kenly, Esq., who probably hada larger amount of mon 
ey expended inits improvements, than any of the same size 
in the State. Itis within 4 miles of the city of Baltimore, 
ney the Frederick Turnpike Road; more land could be had 
with the improvenients if desired. [t will be sold or ex- 
changed for city property. Address 

J. HENRY FERGUSON: 

may 1-1t* Catonsville P. O. Balto. Co. Md 


Virginia Land For Sale. 


AS COUNSEL and Agent for the heirs of Day1p ELLINGTON 

deceased, I offer for sale a Tract of Land eontaining about 
1000 ACRES, lying in Prince Edward Co, Va. on the Rich- 
mond and Danville Railroad, about four miles above its junc- 
tion with the South Side Railroad. Its location with respect to 
the two Railroads, gives it every necesaary market facility.— 
The soil is Lacey 4 fine, and is susceptible of a high state of 
improvement—but for the last 12 years jt has been lying ina 
neglected state, during a controversy, (now ntly deter- 
mined), in respect to the Will of the former o . The pres- 
ent owners reside in several of the Western s, and for 
this reason a great bargain will be sold. One ommore skilful 
and Se farmers from some of the Northern States, 
would find a profitable investment in this land. e quantity 
of Timber Land is amply sufficient for all the p ses of the 
farm. Besides the adaptation of the soil to the cultivation of 
Tobacco, and all the usual grain crops of. thescountry, it is 
probable that the Hay crop can be made easy and profitable, in 
consequence of the large bap yd of branch flat. It is estima- 
ted that the aggregate lengths of the simall streams which water 
the tract, is from ten to twelve miles. 

@3-Further particulars will be given when requested, by the 
undersigned, whose address is “Jeffress Store P. O. Notto 
way Co. Va.” Persons desirous of examining the land can 
easily do so, as it is within two days’ travel trom the city ot 
New York. may | 1t* W. C. IGHT. 


Land For Sale. 


PBNHE undersigned offers fr sale a tract of Land in West- 

moreland county, Va. containing 585 acres, and lying 
immediately on’Nomony Creek. The Creek ia nayigable for 
vessels freighting from 2 to 3000: bushels of grain. It is esti- 
mated that there are on the land, within one mile of the wa- 
ter, from 3 to 4000 cords of Wood. This, beyond doubt, can 
be made one of the best grazing farms in the country, 4s 
there isa large strip of hard marsh ulong the creek shores, 
and a fine mealow attached. A more particular description 
is deemed unnecessary, as a personal view and examination, 
itis presumed, would be had before purchasing. Terms to 
suit the purchaser. 

I will also sell the Farm upon which I reside, containing 
500 aeres, There is a comfortable Dwelling House, and the 
necessary Out-houses. The Farm is located in a desirable 
neighborhood, convenient to Churches, Stores, Post Office, 
and Steamboat Landing, and can, in the hands of a judicious 
manager, be made a very excellent furest farm. 

Possession would be given at once, the purchaser taking 
the stock of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, &c. ut valuation, und the 
farm hands for the remainder of the year; or it would be giv- 
en at the expiration of the present year, with the ptivilege of 
seeding wheat. Terms upon this tract also, made to suit the 
purchaser. For further particulars, address me at Montross, 
Westmoreland Co. Va. or apply to Mr. Sands, Editor of the 
American Farmer. may 1-1t W. RK. DOZIER. 








TO VIRGINIA FARMERS AND OTHERS. 

The undersizned offers for sale the following aproved Horse 
Powers and Thrasher, warranted superior in workmanship 
and operation to any Iever powerin the Country. Light 
four Horse Power and ‘Thrasher complete including belting, 
&e. &e., $120. A good size four Horse Powerand Thrash- 
er, belting complete, $135. 6 Horse Power and Thrasher, 
&e. complete $150. The above Machines are warranted to 
give general satisfaction to purchasers. 

N. B. Atthe above rates, the Machines are sold com- 
plete. Which includes Belting, Shaker for Thrasher. Oil 
Cans, Wrenches, &c, &ec. Orders solicited. 
mayl-l) + F. B. DIDIER & BBO. 97 N. Paca St. Balto. 
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=Essex Pigs, =Geou 


URE BRED, for Sale by EBEN WIGHT, Boston, 
P or B. F. KEYES, Dedham, Mass. - ag it 
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ZIMMERMAN & (O'S CELEBRATED PATENT 
Premium Thrasher, Cleaner & Bagger, 


HICH received the First Premium at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, N. York, this muking 10 Premiums in twe sea 

sons, in competition with the most celebrated Separators of 
the duy;"proving conclusively, that simplicity in censtructien, 
@heapness in price and durability in machine, is being fully 
a ere and the efd complicated costly separaters must 
yield their place to a superior machine. This Machine, for 
threshing, ting. cleaning twice, screening and bagging, 
(by one simplé operation,) all kinds of Grain—the greatest 
labor-saving machine extant, for simplicity, durability, cheap 
ness and capacity, ithas norivalin the world. It is capable 
of turning out, ready for the mill or for seed, from 308 to 500 
bushels ef t per day, with 6 or 8 horses, and 8 hands— 
or from 500 to 800 bushels with 12 horses and as many hands. 
doing the work cleaner, and breaking less grain, than any 
machine nowin use. This machine received the first = 
miums at the Maryland State FPuir, Balt., in 1852 and 1853; 
the Washington Vo. Md. Fair; Valley Agricultural Fair, of 
sieeie, in 1853 and 1853; the Rappahannock Agricultural 
Society, at Port Royal, Va.; Indiana State Pair, Indianapo- 


Bs, 653. ° 

This machine is se simple im construction, that the ene fan 
and shoe pletely cleans and bags the grain, dispensing 
with all complicated machinery (and consequent liability 
ef derangement) in all ether separators, thus making it more 
desirable to the farmer. 

0G-Smor Prices oy Zimmerman & Co's. Tunusuer, 
Creanern, Bacesr anp Powegr.—Thresher, Cleaner and 
a plete, 6 and 8 herses, $175—Power for same, 
9100, making $275 for the whole complete. Thresher, Clean- 
er and Bagger, 36 inch Cyliader, eg Power for same 2135, 

r 8,10 and 12 horses. This machine is complete with Band, 

renches, &c. 

ftiG-REFERENCES—Samuel Sands, Esq., Editor of the 
* American Farmer;” Col. Edward Lioyd, Easton, Md.; Capt. 
D. Cox, Northumberland Co. Va.; Hill Carter, Esq., Rich 
mond; Richard Willis, Esq, Richmond; Col. Charles Carroll, 
near Ellicott’s Mills, Md.; F. Nelson, Esq. Richmond; Col. 
B. Davenport, Jefferson Co. Va.; Dr. Harding, Northumber- 
land Co, Va.; Capt. Harding, Nerthumberland Co. Va; Hugh 
Nelson, Esq. Clarke Ce. Va.; Charles Mason, Byq. King Geo. 
Co. Va; 8. W. Thomas, Esq. Clarke Co. Vh.; Dr. ‘i’. J. 
Marlow, Frederick city, Md.; David Boyd, Esq. Frederick 
city, Md.; Ezra Houck, Frederick eity, Md.; Samuel Holt, 
Middletown Valley, Md.; John Clagett, Hagerstown, Md. 

= above machines are manufactured in Charlestown, 
Jeffersen Co. Va. Ali erders addressed to us will be attend- 
ed to with promptness, and all threshers sent out warranted 


to come up (to tho standard. 
Mhi ZIMMERMAN & CO. 


Wre Hovwve, April 14th, 1854. 
Messrs. Zimmerman § Co.—Gentlemen: From the trial I 
gave your Threshing machine and Cleaner, 1 was pleased 
with the working, being hoth fast and elean. It takes more 
power to work it than a thresher alone, but this is more than 
compensated for in the saving of manual labor. [ think with 
the hands necessary to work it, more grain can be threshed 
and secured, than can be by the same hands, with any otker 
machine I have used. It is well adapted to feld work, soon 
setup and requiring but little fixing to prevent the waste 
Ofgrain. . Your obedient servant, 
may | Bowarnv Ltorp. 


Kentish’s Prepared or Artificial Guano. 


Twenty Dollars per Ton. 


OTATO ROT.—I have used-“‘Kentish’s Prepared Ga- 

ano’’ this season on potatoes. My erop was large and 

all sound. Where I did not use it, the potatoes were all rotten 

and worthless. My neighbors, also who have net used the 

Fertilizer, have not raised @ saleable potatee this year. I 
consider it a preventive ef Ret. PREAUT. 

Westchester co., N. Y. Sept. 29, 1850. 

Ata meeting of the Farmer's Club, at the American Insti- 
tute, New York, December 1851, the following eommunica- 
tion was made:— " ‘ 

{ preacnt a specimen of Turnips, raised upon my place last 
season. The specimen is not the largest grown, although 
thia weighed over 43-4 Ibs. I used in the spring ef 1850, 
about three barrels of Prepared Guano to the acre, and plaut- 
ed with Sweet Corn, which produced alarge crop. I then 
cropped with Potatoes, which was also a good crop. After 
which I put in the Turnip seed without any further manuring 
than the thrce barrels above mentioned, and the result was 
far beyond my expectations. 83. WHITING. 

Faitfield county, December 12th, 1851, mh 1-3t 





REMIUM FAN, 
Patented, December 20th, 1853. 
MONTGOMERY'S CELEBRATED DOUBLE Scape 


ROCKAWAY WHEAT FAy 





in competit H 
LRRD TRE ote Viner Se 
‘ociet xhibition, in Novem 
THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE awarded SILVER Mie 
ALS to it, at its Exhibitions in 192 and 183, as superiors a 


ethers on Exhibition. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM was awarded at the Talbot ( 
Md.) Show, in 1852; and 5 
THE FIRST PREMIUM at the Prince ‘s Co. ( 
aaemee of he capericricy oad wale, it being come 
uence 0} superiority an ue, 
sanding rules tc award premiums to articles made out off 
‘oO ° 
We annex Ge following certificate from a 
> 8 Co., 
if necessary, all tending to show the decided superi 
Pan over any others that have ever been introduced in 
die States—and as the manufacturers devote their whole 
i this one article, and rely for its continued success 
hfulness of its make, as well as the su 
princigiee of construction. farmers and others may rely on ka 
ng their Fans made of the best materials and wo 
Sr. Garamers, St. Mrar’s Co. Mp. Oct,¢,2 
This is to certify, that I have tried Messrs. J. Mo 
& Bro’s. Wheat Fan in some tailings I made in cleanings 
of my crop, which [ did not think could be made we 
thing; it extracted from a bushel and a half of filth abouttn 
pecks of pure wheat. I must say that | never sawa Fan 
car even come in competition with J. Montgomery & 
Rockaway Wheat Fan, for screening wheat. 
Baxsayin McKut, 
an . oy moan A 4, the wndernened, * oo Baltimore 
.) Pos e, Wi rom a 0. 
—_ CO) Wil De Prom MONTGOMERY & BRO, 


No. 185 N. High St. between Hillen and Gay Stu. 
jan 1-1t*w Pe 





Dutchess Swine. 

Mr. Editor:—When the Mount Airy Agricultural 
discontinued, | purchaad Mr. Wilkinson’s entire stock 
Be 4 eaen and ~ ¥- now on bens a mpi of 

ry sexes, and: various ages, for sa d 
prices. "PD. LEAVITT. 
jan 1-#t* Great Barrington, Berkshire Co. 


‘OR SALS-r Poou in Richmond County, Vs. }j 
_ Rappahannock Creek; the creek is na’ 
miles for vessels freighting trom 9 to $000 b grain; 
are 430 Acres of land—I deem it unnecessary to 8a} ¥ 
i hase without first 
R. T. A. GRESHAM, | 


| oy = no one will wish to pure! 

e farm. 

ap 1-4t* Nomeny Grove P. 0. 
IVE STOCK AGENCY.—in compliance with ep 

solicitation, the subscriber effers his services 5 

purchuse of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine and 

His long acquaintance with the different breeds and 

ere of these nnimals, gives him superior facilities for 

ing the best. SANFORD HOWARD, 

mb 1-3¢ Office Boston Caltivator, Roston, M 


In 








EXICAN GUANU for sale in lots to suit pure 
y STIRLING & AHRENS, 
mh 1-tf 54 Buchanan’s Wharf, 1 door below Prat 
OTICE TO FARMERS AND PLANTER “ 
pi & Co., FORWARDING, SHIPPING and 0 
MISSION MERCHANTS, Locust Point, Baltimore, 
will attend promptly to orders for receiving and fo 
Guano. mab 1-3t DUNLAP & 0. 
$$ 


Important to Purchasers of Lut 

HE UNDERSIGNED having superior advantage 

purchase of LUMBER, can sell Shingles, 
lings, Pickets, &c. at low priece; from the wharf, foot 
Elderry’s Dock, & opposite State Tobacco Wareh 








aug i-lyr ROBERT HOOP ’ 
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By WHEELER, MELICK & CO. Albany, N.Y. 
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ME subscribers are now making for the trade of 1854, a 
much larger number of articles in their line, than they 
wein any previous year, and have made several improve- 
ents, Which will raise their machines still higher in the pub- 
pestimation. As the limits of an advertisement will not ad- 
tofan explanation of all the advantages of our Machines, 
jas most Of them are so well known as to need no commen- 
lion, we will make this statement brief, and for more detailed 
formation, we refer to our printed Catalogue, which will be 
by mail, pestage free, when requested. 
we give eur entire attention to the improving and manu- 
turing of Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, and » few 
er articles; we feel warranted in assuring the public that they 
find each of the following inachines unsurpassed: 
HEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY CHAIN 
HORSE POWERS. 
t Powers, (represented in the above cut,) are unrivalled 
driving all kinds of Farmers’, Planters’, and other Machi- 
Hy, which admits of being driven by Horse Power. They are 
Me for either one or two horses, and their superior merits, in 
nt of durability, stgength, and ease of running, are fully es- 
hed; while their compactness and simplicity, and greater 
th and width of treading floor and stall, give them advan- 
# over ether Powers which are highly appreci:ited by those 
hohave tried them. Several thousands of them are in use, 
of which Bave threshed over 109.000 bushels, and though 
t present powers are much improved over the old ones of the 
eae re the latter are still good. Over 1.000 of them 
pre sold by us and our agents the past season, (a larger num- 
any previous year,) thus increasing their popularity. 
HEELER’S PATENT COMBINED THRESH- 
_ ER AND WINNOWER. 
machine, (also represented in the cut,) is a late in- 
tion. It was got out three years ago. after a long series of 
ments, resulting in a machine which performs the three 
mations ef Threshing, Separating, and Winnowing, with as 
th despatch, ang as few hands and horses, as are required 
separate only with other hines, and although designed 
80 complicated work, it is yet a model of simplicity and 
a, The entire running parts are driven by the main 
and ene small band. We have no donht it is the most 
ect machine in use for threshing and weenewing. Driven 
horses, they thresh and clean from 150 to 200 bushels of 
» Or twice that quantity of oats, per day. We give below 
ce of itfrom the Valiey Farmer, Published at St. Louis, 
and also two letters from gentlemen, who have the Ma- 
Sleeve fone, the estimation in which they are nae, 
misi * two are about an average of many other 
lar letters, whitch we ean shew. ” 


(From the Valley Farmer, of August, 1853.) 
HEELER’S COMBINED THRESHER axp WINNOW- 
~—We take pleasure in laying before our readers the follow- 
Giract from a letter just received by us froma very respect- 
individual in ;Cape Giradeau Co. Mo. to whom we sold 
0 these Machines, about a week with the understand- 

that sf it did not work to his sa tion, he cou 
OSt. Louis, at our expense, It will be recollected that the 
turers warrant these maciines to thresh and clean from 
10200 bushels of wheat pur day, or twice that quantity of 











Ct 





Appte Creek, Mo., July 18, 1888. 
“Mr. E. Abbott—Dear Sir:—I have tried my Thresher and 
Winnower, and it has given entire satisfaction. I have moved 
the machine one mile, set it up, and threshed two hundred and 
forty-two bushels of wheat in one day, and have thréshed forty 
bushels an hour. It works finely, and is considered the best 
machine to thresh and save grain, in the South. It can’t go 
back to St. Louis. 1 think I shall thresh from 8,000 to 10,000 

bushels of wheat this season. Yours pues 
JAMES F. COLYER. 


Another gentleman, to whom was sold our Double Power 
aud Combined Thresher, writing to us from Orange county, N. 
Y. under date of Dec. 9th, 1853, says: Co 

“T have secewwes ae macnioe. and used, it, and it givss the 
very best satisfaction that could be expected. 

Yours truly, HENRY J. HOWE.” 

Having sold between 300 and 400 of the Winnowers poring 
the past season, we could, ifspace permitted, give many oth 
testimonials to their utility, but the above must suffice. 
WHEELER’S OVERSHOT THRESHER AND 

SEPARATOR. 

This Machine is also our own invention. and hasbeen in use I$ 
or 14 years, and its many advantages are gg by other 
manufacturers, as well as the farming public. Driven by our 
Double Power, it threshes and separates from the straw, from 
150 to 220 bushels of Wheat, or twice as much Oats, per day.— 
The small machine is adapted to moderate sized farms. and as 
the single Power is sufficient for sawing wood, churning, cut 
ting stalks, straw, &c., and driving almost every kind of Ma- 
chine used by farmers, and is capable, by changing Horses, and 
elevating the Power properly, of threshing much faster than we 
stated above—it isa very popular machine in some seetions.— 
We wouid also call especial attention to our Clover Hulle 
Portable Saw Mills, and Stalk and Straw Cutters, either 
whieh are adapted to both out Double and Single Powers. 

~All our Machines are Warranted to give entire sutisfae- 
tion, or they may be returggd at the expiration of a reasonable 
time for trial. 


PRICES—For Double or Two Horse Power, Thresher and 
eil cans, com- 


gs 
. do. without belt,........++- ° e 

Double Thresher aad Separator,alone,...... occcstesee 
Single, or One Horse Power, Thresher and Se 

including belts, oil cans, wrenches, complete,.... 
Single Power alone, includfag BOM cccccccccccoecccongs 

0. do. without belt, 
Single Thresher and Separator, 
Clover Hutlerss. ....cccccocccsccccccccccccccsccccccecoce 
Straw and Stalk Cutters, for Horse Power,.....+.;++++ 
Circular Saw Mill, with 24 inch Saw,....... 
One Horse Power, without Band Wheel,. 


Churn Gearip 

with Combined Thresher and Win- 

ling belts, wrenches 

her and Winnower alone,. *. 
licited, and will be ene filled. 

Address . WHEELER, yr td & co. 


y, N.Y. 
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The Best Cauldron Furnace or Agricultural 
Boiler in use.—For Wood or Coal. 


> 


MACGREGOR’S PATENT 
CAULDRON FURNACES, 


OR 
GRICULTURAL BOILER. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS have mude arrangements with 
James cGreoor, Jr., for the exclustve privilege of 
Manufacturingand selling his Patent Cauldron Furnaces for 
the entire Southern country. 

These Cauldron Furnaces are so constructed, thatphey take 
less than one-half the fuel (either wood or coal,) to accom- 
plish the same amount of work, than any other artiele for a 
like purpose, either set in Iron or Brick. 

They boil equally as quick in front as back, consequently 
they are admirably suited forall purposes which require an 
equal and governable heat. The appearance is of the most 
approved style, and having been in use and thoroughly tested 
for the last six years, we can warrant them with certainty. 

Farmers wishing to have boiling going on during the night, 
50 as to have potatoes und other articles ready for use in the 
morning, can doso with this Cauldron Furnace to their ca- 
tire satisfaction, and thereby effect a saving of much time 
and trouble over any other article of the like purpose ever 
before offered to the public. This is done by meahs of a dam- 
per atthe bottom of the pipe, by drawing which after the 
usual amount of fuel has been ignited, the liquid will contin- 
ue to boil for fiom three to five hours without any further at- 
tention from the operator. Any person purchasing any of 
the above article can try it for thirty days, and if ip his opin- 
ion it does not fully sustain the above recommendations, 
he is at liberty to return the same, free from any deductions; 
and the money will be refunded in full. For sale, wholesale 
and retail, by ROBBINS & BIBB, 

> Baltimore Stove House, 
' 39 & 41 Light Street, below Lombard. 
The following are our agents of whom the above may be had. 

Fitzhagh Coyle, Washington. D. C.—E. M. Linthicum, 
& Co., Georgetown, D. C.—R. S. Huck & Co., Alexandria, 
Va.— Wm. Palmer, Richmond, Va.—Kowlett, Hardy & Co., 
Petersburg, Va.—A. Nueton & Son, Winchester, Va.—D. G. 
Blair, Cunberland, Va.—J. H_ Bradley, Fredericksburg, Va. 
—Borum & Fisher, Norfolk, Va. ov.1 


SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
THE EAGLE CHEMICAL WORKS, of New York, 
5 through their agents, R. KR. GRIFFITH & SON, No. 
24 Spear’s Wharf, Baltimore, offer for Sale this invaluable ma- 
nure,asa top dressing. It is strangly recommended, the 
eason being now athand. ~ 
The Super Phosphate has been trigd on every variety of 
roots, and garden crops, with invaraf™® success. and at tks 
advaneed price of Peruvian Gua, «s now conceded to be the 
cheapest, and most valuable manure sold. Price $45 per ton 
of 2000 Ibs. or 2,25 per 190 Ibs. ‘ mh 1-1tf 


To Farmers and Traders, 
ree subscgibers, grateful for the very liberal patronage of 
their country friends, beg leave again to claim a full 
shure of their future patrovage re | custom. They are pre- 
pared with the very best materials}and are determined to 
spare no pains to give entire satisfuction, as regards price and 
quality, in the manufacture of Ploughs, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Wheat Fans, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob 
Orusbers, Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, Reapers 
and Mowers, Wheat and Seed Drills, and Machinery of eve- 
Hf description and pattern approved by farmers. Also, CAS- 
INGS, by the ton or smaller quantities, with a liberal dis- 
eount for cash. 
Country Merchants and Southern buyers are requested 
to give us a cull before going Eust. 
& JOHNSON, 
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COTTINGHA 
mh 1-6t 150 Pratt St. Wharf, cor, Hollingsworth St. Balt. 


vou. 1x.—No., ]], 


Qe sone & JOHNSON, Mauufacturers and deg. 
ers in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, ofall kinds, 
are again the appointed Agents of C. H. McCormick, for the 
sale of his REAPERS and’ REAPERS and MOWERS con. 
bined. @G-These machine® have been again improved an 
strengthened. They can now be recommended to the fy. 
mer as the very best machine of the kind. {tG~Please seng 
orders early, to secure Machines. 
COTTINGHAM & JOHNSON, 
mhl-tf 150 Pratt St, Wharf, cor. Hollingsworth 8t, 


HUSSEY’S REAPER AND MOWER. , 
mHE farmers of the Southern and Middle have 
my principal customers. To get a good Rea Mi 
has been their main object, but at the same time it 4 








desirable wtth many of them that the same mac! 
their grass also without the necessity of incurring the 
of another machine for that i ——y With this view I 
for several years construtted many of my Reapers in a 
manner, that by a slight alteration ov became 
ebines. Although it has been well understood by farmers 
pave eps cnee — not be . mowlns Gas hines as 
ex grass, ey were gen y 
the defect, in conniderstion of 1s being a good Ri 
manufacture has been hetherto confined to such mac’ 
am now called upon for machines exclusively for mowing, 
am now for the first time making extensive pre i 
large supply of MOWING MA’ 
the ensuing 
machines 
the kind yet mate. _— 
mowing may rely on havi 
a 3 is taken, and ata nerease: 
care iron from the most celebrated fron works in the 
First Prize was awarded to my Reaper at the Bath ai 
West of England Society, held at Plymouth, in June, 1853, over 
the other American Reaper; and at the mecting of the Ron 
North Lancashire Agricultural Scciety, held at Blackbun, 
August 25th, 1953, the Medal was awarded to my Mowing 
Machine, over an American Mowing machine, for whichet- 
waordinary claims have been made for superiority. 
‘hose who wish the Mower and Reaper combined cank 
supplied as usual. OBED HUSSEY. febiu 
1 have seen « printed circular lately issued in this city, it 
which it is stated, that the Reaper, which I sent to the trid 
at Curl’s Neck, in June last, was made ‘“‘expressly for the w- 
easion.”» This is not correct. Tie machine made for tha, 
was sent to Nottoway County, where it was supposed 
the trial was to take place. In consequence of the changed 
place of trial, [had only time to send such a machines! 
endeavor to send to all my customers, and of course ago 
One. The object of the circular seems to be, to show tht 
the high stand my Reaper obtained at the trial at Curls 
Neck, was entirely owing to its having been made “ezpremh 
for the occasion,” and that one of my ordinary make woud 
have tailed. Those who avail themselves of my originali- 
vention, should endeavor to.enjoy its benefits modestly, and 
without an attempt to injure me. 7 
mh | 0. i 
UPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, or CHEMICAL MA- 
NURE, in bags of 150 Ibs. each, manufactured and sold 
hy WM. PATTERSON, Davidson St. Wharf, 
Newark, New Jen. 
0G-P. Matcota & Co., Bowly’s Wharf, are the Baltimor 
Agents. aug lt. 


par 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVIN 
MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, & CO. Muchinist 
and Manufucturers, Baltimore st. West of Schraederst. Bal 
more, are now prepared to supply Agriculturists and all othet 
in want of Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, wit 
any thing in their line. They can furnish Portable SawMilt 
to go bysteam, horse or water power; Lumber Wheels ; Hone 
Powers of various sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $ wi 
each simple, strong and powerful. Their Horse Power of 
Thrashing Machine, they are prepared to supply at thelr 
price of $125 complete; the ‘Thrashing Machines without it 
horse power, according to size, at $30, 40, 65 and $75; le 
proved Seed and Corn Planter; Portable Tobacco Press: Put 
able Grist Mills complete. 8165. feb! 


eee 


JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 105 Lombard st. near Calvert, Bale 


* repared at all times to give a fair market price 
WOOL of alldescriptions. He would reeommend tom 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, and is 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to # 
hem a fair price. The demand is good, and the pro 
is, that it will continue so the coming season. Those 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give him a call before 
posing of their fleeces. Aes information as to puttingit 
for market, ¥c. will be freely given. 

References—B. Deford § Co., and Wethered Brothers, 
tumore—Jas. Mott & Co., and Houston § Robinson, P 
phia. Ap. 1-If 
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Horse Power and Threshing Mac 


The great success that has attended this machine the past ten years has caused 1 men without principle 
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or genius, to attempt an imitation of it, and Farmers and Dealers have been deceived and disappointed 


by the purchase of spurious machines, ‘supposihg they were the same us ours. 


We now wish it under- 


stood by all who intend to purchase this machine, that besides ourselves, there is not aman in the United 


States who manufactures our Wrought Iron Railway Horse-power and Thresher. 


We have been en- 


gaged in the manufacture of this machine for more than ten years, without the slightest change of prin- 
ciple, during which time scores of Railway Powers have been introduced by the side of ours, and have 


been tried, condemned and abandoned as being worthless. 


One evidence of the superiority of our Rail- 


way Power over all others, is the fact thatsome manufacturers who ridiculed our Railway Power a few 


years ago, are now trying to imitate it. 


The public will be their own judges of how much confidence 


should be placed in the judgment and honesty of such people. 
For the year 1854, and until further notice the prices will be as follows, viz: 


Best Wrought lron Double Railway Horse-power, 
Best 24 inch Iron Cylinder Thrasher, including Wrenches, 


Straw Carrier, 
Band, 


_G per cent. will be deducted from the above prices, if paid for on delivery.) 


Ketchum § Improved Mowing Machine, 


‘se'1$ ‘aolud 





) 

This machine will cut all kinds of grass and oper- 
ate wellon uneven or rolling lands, or where there 
are dead furrows. “This Mower received the high- 
est award, with special approbation, at the Wor.Lp’s 
Fair ; it also received, during last season, one sil- 
ver and four gold Medals and various other flattering 
and substantial testimonials of approval. 

These Machines are capable of Cutting and 
spreading, with one span of horses and driver, from 
ten to fifteen acres per day of any kind of Grass, and 
do it as well as is done with a scythe by the best 
mowers. Forsale by E. WHITMAN & CO. 





‘ 


$ 115 00 
60 00 
15 00 
10 00 





$200 00 


SEPARATOR. 


This Machine threshes and cleans all kinds of 


grain in the most perfect. manner. It is manu- 
factured by the undersigned at their Works in Bal- 
| timore, dnd is considered superior to any machine 
for the above purpose. Persons wanting a machine 
to thresh and clean at one operation, need only 
to examine this to become satisfied of its —"- 


Price of Large size, $200 
‘© With Horse Power, 325 00 
‘© Small size, 125 00 
‘© With Horse Power, 225 00 


HORSE POW- 
will be furnished 


ZIMMERMAN & CO’S. 
ER AND SEPARATOR 
by us at their regular prices. 

k PLOUGHS, HARROWS & 
10.000 CULTIVATORS—at prices 


as low as can be had in the United States, and of 
superior quality. E., WHITMAN & CO. 


Grant’s Fan Mills and Grain Cradles, 
At his Lowest Wholesale Prices. For sald by 








E. WHITMAN & Go. 
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LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN. REAPERS! . 
BURRALIVS REAPER 
; Received tae First Prize, $50, 


@ 



















Se ae aa 


At the Trial of Reapers, in the harvest field, at Geneva, by the Judges appointed by the N. York 
@tate Agricultural Society. Nine Reapers were entered, and each required tocut about three crag 
wheat, and two of Barley, much lodged and tangled,.the straw soft and tough, on rough and uneves 
ground; every facility was afforded for a full and smpertial trial and examination as to draft, com’ 
struction and performance, and the FIRST PRIZE was unanimously awarded to THOMAS D. BUR 
RALL, for the BEST GRAIN REAPER. The Judges in their report, say: ‘*T. D. Burrall¥ 
Machine performed its work in the most admirable wanner ; the gavels were well laid ; the workmanship 
and materials were excellent ; the circular apren for side delivery, the balance wheel, and an arrangement 
to ecevate the exterior edge of the apron, are valuable features.’’ It has no extra wheels or piniom 
beyond what are simply necessary ; no reel to beat down or waste the grain; no band wheels, pullies, 
belts, straps, or harness of any kind, to get out of order ; nothing to hinder the cutting and securing the 
met implicitly, Strength and Reliability for doing the work all day and every day, have been the leat 
ing objects. 

. i. It cuts Grain of all kinds, in all conditions, without clogging, and may be worked by oxen or 

orses. : 

2. It euts at any height required by few moments’ change. 

3. It discharges the grain in the rear or at the side, leaving room forthe team and machine to 
again without treading on the Grain. Thischange is made by means of an extra apron, (attached ia 
a moment,) from which the grain is laid in a better condition for drying and binding, and with much 
less labor to the raker than has ever been done before. 

4. Ithasa Balance Wheel, which corrects the irregularity of the crank motion, and gives a quiet 
and uniform movement to the machine, 

Cash | Prices. 
No. 2 Reaper, 414 foot cut, / $120 
No. 3 5 toot cut, gh25 
No. 4 514 foot cut, $130 

A deduction of $5 wil! be made if the side detivery is not furnished, and $20 will be added to the 
above price if forward wheels are furnished. 

Drafts, or Notes, with interest added, and made payable at any Bank in this State or Virginia, will 
be received in payment, if the parties are knows to be responsible. 

E. WHITMAN & CO., Baltimore, Md., Manufacturers for the Seuth. 

Baltimore, May, 1854. 


Sweep Horse powers, for 4, 6, 8 or 10 horses. 


We have all of the latest improvements, both in Horse-powers and Threshers, all of which we build 
at our Manufactory in Baltimore ; we mention this fact as Farmers have often suffered great loss, and 
inconvenience by purchasing Machinery manufactured so far off, that when it needed sume slight repair 
ing it could not be obtained in time, and their machine was rendered useless. 

Rest 4 Horse Power and Iron Cylinder Thresher with Band and Wrenches complete, $165 08 
Best x a“ “ “ “ “es se “ 200 00 

If tue straw Carrier is added to e&her of the above, $15 more will be charged. 

We can furnish the common niachines at lower prices, but would advise our friends to purchase none 
but first class machines, as they are really the cheapest io the end. 

E. WHITMAN & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Ve are now, manufacturing and offer for sale | 
geared Horse Powens, No. 2, with 25 inch 
ber, Straw Carrier, Belt, &c. complete. 


Price, 190.00 
Do. Do. No. 3 with same attach- 
ments, 220.00 i 

elGeared Do. with same attach- | 
ments, 205.00 
either of the above sets, Extras 

should be taken, amount of 10.00 


larger or smaller Thrashers are sent, with | 
we Powers, the price will be more or less in | 
portion. \ 

FANNING MILLS, 
le with all the late improvements, and warranted 
tor to none in this country; Price, 25 30, $35. 


Rail Way Powers, 
land 2 Horses. These will drive 216 and 20 
h Thrasher, which with Belt complete, will cost 
and $167. , 
Grain Cradles. 

nh and Wood brace with warranted as this 
tached, 4 and $5. 
t, Hay & Grain Rakes, 8 and 11. 
‘ ‘ws other Harvest Tools, a general assort- 
pent. 
livators and Cultivating Plows—a great variety 
nd suited for all Jands and crops. 
Hand plain Rollers, at 35, 40, 45 and $50. 
mssey's Reaping & Mowing Machines, 
manufacturer’s price. Price, $100 and $140. 
y Propeller or Patent Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
—4 sizes, and price 28, 30, 40 and $45. 
Le-The Propeller Machine is warranted the 
known. 

tn’s Patent, and various other cheap Stgaw Cut- 
ts, at 5, 7, 10, 12 and $20. 
mestic Corn Mills, 20 inch to 4 ft. Those pre- 
tted for Plantation use, 110 and $135 
n & Iron Pumps, Garden Engines, Agricultural 
vilers. Also manufacturing 100 Wheat Drills, 
nde on the most approved and simple plan. 
tice, 65, 75 and $90. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 


















f:oye aa) W109 a Same 


This Fig. represents our improved Corn Dri}, 
which is now in very general use in Virginia and 
North Carolina. It rates with Implements per- 
fect and recommended to all those who plant Corn 


extensively. 
Price, $21 50. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 


Reading’s Patent Horse Power 
CORN SHELLER & CLEANER. ° 


ROBERT SINCLAAR, JR. & Co. have 
purchased the right for this County, a part of 
the Western Shore of Maryland, and the Southerh 
Counties of Virginia and North Carolina; this val- 
uable machine is admirably adapted for large Corn 
Planters, and the best Horse Power machine known. 
It is estimated to shell, cob and clean, in perfect or- 
der, for market, 1500 or 2000 bushels of Corn per 
day. 

The works are remarkably simple, the machine * 
being made without springs, or cog gearing, and in 
every respect a machine particularly desirable for 
shelling large crops, and what is now wanted for 
shelling corn bythe large growers in North Caroli- 
na, Virginia, Maryland. 
R SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. have in Store 

e@ Field & Gorden Seeds—including several 
Casks Sugar Beet.& Mangel-wurtzel, Ruta Baga, 
Hybrid Turnip, Field Carrot, &c., &c. may 1 
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I Power represented by the above Fig., is constructed on the stationary principle, having all the advantages of the stationary, and frming” 


easily cheaply repaired, also by this arrangement the wear is less in comparison with the spur geared power—eonsequently more 


ths as ‘owers in use. The drought is remarkably light and the main wheel being formed of segments, renders (in the event of ®reak- 
ttached to €ach, are three projecting shafts for Band wheels, by which every required speed can be attained for any machine that it may be 


Merun.  Pricé, complete as represented, - - : - n° - $125.00 
No, 2 Spur Geared Power, with late Improvements, - “ - Fe - - $110 00 
ae ee ie : ; 

3 de Oo ~~ a powerful machine and greatest capacity, - - - 14000 
fe OR DLESS CHAIN POWERS, for 1 and 2 horses, - . - - - . - $85 and $110 00 
] hines are made with op2n wrought iron Elastic Cylinders, thoroughly bolted and fastened, and in every respect strong, durable 
V y li 16, 204.25, 30 inches. Prices, 40, 45, 55, $65. Straw Carriers for Ditto. 15, 18 & $20. Driving Belts, 40 ft. by 4 in. $12. 
_ S, 0 iree sizes, 25 30 and 35¢,—those at $30 are generally sold, and combine all the late improvements, both as regards 
ect. i te 
GRAIN CRADLES made with and wood braces, with warranted Scythes attached; Price, 4 a $5. 
Also, Horse, Hay and Grain Rakes, Wood and Steel Forks, and Harvest tools of every description. 
3-$-For MACHINERY not mentioned, see general advertisement in another part of this paper. 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. Manufacturers, Baltimore. 
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BRICK MACHINE, 
NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN B 
iw is so simple that igent tan fra 
it in two or three 
to a box, and 


pers theclay,and f 

such as the most experienced hand can 
burned, they are to be stro. ar 
made in the usual way, becausedhe « 
der —— of the screw, than it is 
hand, For amachine driven by steam, 
from the bank and passed thro’ 


the stone 

at hand. men and three boys will 

hour. $500. A five mould machihe, work: 

with four mén and four boys, will make 3000 bricks 

Price, $300. A four mould, with the same foree, make 800 

bricks per hour. Price $250. Obtained gold medal from the Ma 
nstitute, 1852; premium from the Maryland Agricultura! 


et! . ; 
For further particulars, in a Pamphlet containing full instruc- 
tions on Brick Burning, address 

Dec 1-tf FRANCIS H. SMITH, Balt, 
OUNG GIFFORD: 
NE of the finest colts of the celebrated 
Old Girrorp Moraan—dam, by Billy, 
the well known Roat horse; grand dam by 
Old Justin Morgan, out of a Morgan Mare.— 
Six years old the 20th May last—ota rich 
dark, and deeply motiled chesnut color.— 
Will stand next season, commencing Ist “t at Birch’s Sta- 


i ugha apathy r, 
prepares it for tlie soak pit. be 
moul 








ble, 14th Street, Washington City—at Hope, near Wash- 
ington, and in Alexandria, Va.,and a Stables of the sub- 
seriber. $20 the season, and $30 to insu Particulars in 


smail bills. 
WM HENRY DAINGERFIELD, 
Wood Cot, Md. near Alexandria, Virginia. 


aug l-lyr 


rrr FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
f&@ SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
ANIMALS.—Stock Cattle of tue different 











ent Manufactory. 
r e@., Borraro, N. Y. 
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TS! PATENT SEPARATOR. 
Impnovey Dovunte:Pinron*Honse Power. 
ePitts’ Corn dnd Cob, Willd, &c. 
HEREBY give notices that singe the-extension of the 
#aentRighton my M ne for ing and Cleaning 
Grain, | bave removed to Buffalo, here I have per- 
manently lécated, and erected a | lishment for the 
future manutacturee@f the above n 
ed, and rendered 


The Separator has been eulargedy 
more permanent oe a alli » While the Horse 















Power, lor strength, urability and ¢heapness of repair, 
is not surpassed by any iithe Unit tates. ‘This Power is 
warranted to stand the full strength Of 8 horses, aiso to give 
as much effective or useinl power, whem driven by one or 
two horses, as any other Horse Power, whether constructed 
on the endless chain or lever principle. Ht-was put on trial 
at the great Exhibition of Horse Powers and Threshing Ma- 
chines, at Geneva, July lasi, 1652, where itteceived the New 


York State Agricultural Sucicty’s first premium “for the best 
» Horse ower for general purposes,” pparutor, atthe 


same trinl, also received the Society® mium. 
My Machines will thresh and clean ee to five hun- 





breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, se. purchased 
: to orderand caretullyshipped to any part of the 
United staies—for which a reasonable commission will be 





eharged. The followingare now on the listand forsale viz: | 


Thorough bred Short Horns and Grade Cattle 


o do Alderney do do 
Do do Ayrshire 
Do do Devons do dou | 
Do do South Vown sheep 
Do do Oxiordshire do | 
Do do Leicester co | 


Swine and Poultry of differentbreeds. 
Allletters, postpaid, willbe promptly attended to. 
dress 
mh} 


At- 
AARON CLEMENT, 
Cedar st, above 9th st., Philadeiphia. 


YOUNG HtROD. 
FRMis celebrated horse and sare Foal get- | 
ter, (by many urgent requests) will stand 
the ensuing season, commencing April Ist, 
and ending July Ist, as follows:—On Mondays, 
at ‘Troy Hills farm, on the Washington Turn- 
pike, at the 10 mile stove.—On Tuesdays, 
and Wednesdays at Mr. Walter Dorsey’s 16 miles on Frede- 
rick road.—Thursdaysand Fridays, at Owings’ Mills—Satur- 
days, through Ann Arucdel County. 
_ The terms will be $10 cash for the season—§15 insurance; 
if not complied with during the season, there will be an extra 
charge of $2. Parting with the mare will forfeit the in-urance. 
PEDIGREE.—Young Herod isa tieh dark bay, superior 
action and power, has paced a mile without training in 2 
minutes 55 sec. und trotied in 3 minutes 16 see.— Was bred 
by Jonathan Dorsey, of Carroll Co. Herod was got by Herad, 
owned by Edw. H. Dorsey, of Hunting Ridge, bis daw of the 
Tom and Canadian stock; Dorsey’s Herod, by Wild Herod, 
dam ofthe Tom and Leopard stock of Wild Herod, by Im- 
perial Herod, imported by Col. Hilton, of Washington Co, 
Md.—Wild Herod’s dam by Liberty, out of an Americusmare. 
There have been many fine race horses from old Hered, and 
more fine saddle horses, than from any other imported hor-e 
onrecord. He received Ist Premium at the Maryland Agri- 
Cultural fuir and Cattle Show, iu 1853. Itis deemed unne 
cesary to say more of him, az he is well known, and will 
show for himself. K. H. EDWARDS. mh! 


HARTER OAK GRAPE is the largest Grape im the 
world—of delicious flavor—perfeetly hardy, bearing 
large bunches, and ripens the middle of Seprember—the 
berries measuring over an iueh in dvameter, and being un 
American seedling, comes highly recommended. Pjauts for 
sale by e FEAST, Agent, 








dred bushels of wheat per day, and other grain in proportion. 

Two hundred ot the above Muchines. are for sale at the 
Agricultural Works of the subseriber, in this city, all war- 
ranted to be a better article than can be purchased at any 
other shop, and if they do not, on trial, prove to be so, I will 
| take them off the hands of the purchasers, at the price they 
may pay me for them. 

I further notity all persons who are purchasing Horse Pow- 
ers and Separatéts, to be used in California or @regon, that 1 
will bold them accountable for any infringements of the 
rights secured to me by lett“rs patent in the above machines, 
as [ av manutacturing a Horse Power and Separator ex- 
| pressly designed tor that section. 

Ali orders for the above Machines hereatter, addressed to 
John A. Puts, Buffalo, N. ¥. will receive promp@attention, 


} or to my authorised Agent, Mr. O. F. Watvaceg, at Rich- 


mond or Winchester, Va., who now has a few of the above 
Machines for sale at both places. 

My Agent, O. F. Wattacr, who has sold a Jarge num 
ber 0! the above muchines in Va., during the past three 
years, is now permanently located at Baltemore, Md. where 
| have establisned a depot for the sale of those justly cele- 
brated nlachines. Persons desirous of examining before 
purchasing, will please call on O. PF. Watvace, No. 908. 
Charles St, Baitimore, aud ull orders addressed to him as 
above, willreceive prompt attention, 

up l-ly « JOHN A. PITTS. 

: 5 Rh pay 

PERUVIAN GUANO. 
PAVE UNDERSIGNED, AGENTS of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment tor the importation and sale of Guano into the 
U.S. beg to inform the publi@y that in pursuance of orders 
received trom the suid govémment, the price of guano has 
been advanced Ww the rate of $50 per. ton. 

Any duves or charges imposed by the laws of the different 
States in Which it may be imported to be paid by the purcha- 
ser. Haltunore, 17th January, 1854. . 

feb.) RH. BARREDA & BROTHER. 


- DINSMORE & KYLE, 


GROCE & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
a Pratt Strett Wharf, Balt. 





FFE r services to the Agricultural community for 
the SRAIN, apd other Produce. Strictatiention 


will be paid loth: weighing of Grain. They will also pur 


chase Guage, and other mantires for a modeggte commission. 
They ame aprention to their eiock of GROCERIES, LE 
QUORS 


WANES, (many of the latter, very old, and of 
=,)"ali o: which will be sold On pleasing terms. 





ap 1-4t 295 Lexington street, Baltimore. 


efforts, 


sare ee 8 
i Te any usiness entrusted to them, siiey a their best 
: 3 


€ - Feb. 1-1 yr. 
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bushel, at 50 cts. per bus 
reary—the balance Of the 
The Poudrette is as go 


Tyson Jr., and J. W. 
Stephensen, and Lio 


Baker Dorsey, and Dr. Al ly 
= — ey ae B. Bond, ) ‘ounty; A.N 
‘g-Orders teftat thea an Farmer ofice will be at- 
vended to- Jams bs THOMAS BAYNES. 
BLACK HAW K TICONDEROGA 
wi make a Spring Season at Gepanstown, Spit re Co. 


it 4 miles — Baltimore, » com- 
mencing on the 20th + yh will be pernansesy at that 























br the Middle States. 
e le . ’, 
For further partie rence is to hand-bills, de- 
iptiv: e, &e. for terms, apply to 
a KLIN FEL’ je 
TO FARMERS. 
HE undersigned, by this meth- 
od, would apprisethe Agricul- 
tural community, thathe ig stillen- 
gaged in the manufacture of the renowned Wiley, Empire, 
and otherchoice Plows. He also manufaciures and has for 
sale, a number of the best and most efficient Farming Imple- 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as his 
terms are such as cannot failto please. All implements; 
guaranteed. 
tig Aeents for the Wiley, Empire, Boston, Woodstock 
and other Plow Castings. A. G. MOTT. 
At the old stand, No. 38 Ensor, street, and at No. 51 N 
Paca street, opposite the Hand Tavern, Balt. gih-}. 







- Bone Dust. 
he subscriber will furnish ground Bones, warranted free 
from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited. He has 


nA at the corner 
papply 


PREPARED ANIMAL MANURE 
Tasks ntion of community 


HORNER 
ysie by Dr. Jas, 












r 
edit . Tobacco, and spring ¢ 
i as to its efficiency, - practical t tests. TES 
bones psed_ in the mal Manure are now diseolved withsul- 
phurie acid, whieh was not the case heretofore. : 
. Put up in barrels at $2 per 1. 
of Chew & Ensor streets, Old town, 
JOSHUA HORNER. 
Leoxrarptrown, OcrT. 7th, 1861. 
To Mr. J. Horner, Baltimore—Dear Sir:—Below I send 
you a statement of your Manure as to its essential valuable 
constituents, and the relation which it bears to Patagonian 
Guano. A ton of your Manure contains of 
Ammonia, 64 84-100 poun 
Phosphate of Lime, 623 do 
The average of Patagonian Guano by the ton, as sold, 
eontains of : 
Ammonia, 60 pounds 
Phosphate of Lime, do 
Estimating Patagonian Guano and your Manure b 
pie as to the value of the several constituents, the an 
uano would be worth $19.20 per ton, and your’ Manure $16.44, 
$38 per ton, your Manufe ig 
worth about $28.50 per t : 


Tre Vatce or Part. 1aN GUANO AND YOUR Manonrg, I 
DETERMINE BY THE AGGREGATE VALUE OF THEIR SEVERAL VAL- 
UABLE COKSTITUENTS, and by the same rule which would make 
Peruvian Guano worth $46 per ton. Your Manure also con- 
tains 122 pounds of Gypsum, 114 pounds of Salte of Potash and 
Soda, and 300 pounds of Lime to the ton, being about equal 
to Patagonian Guano, ef average quality, in these constituents, 

; Very truly yours, &e., y 
ames Hicerns, St. Ag. Chemist. 

P. 8.—You ean make what use you pleaseof this. mbh.1 


GUANO AGENCY: 


N consequence of heavy advance in the rate of Freight and 
other expenses, the Peruvian Government has advanced the 
price of No. 1 Guano to $50.20 per ton of 2240 lbs—at which rate 
orders will be filled at a charge of 1 per cent. commission, pur- 
chasing and forwarding. As the Agent will not sell Jess than 
60 Tons,a uniform charge of $1 per ton will be made for ag 
smatler quantities. When taken from the vessel or warehouse 










the come 


If Le may therefore, be worth 





lately made such an improvementin his machinery for crush- 
ing bones, as toenabie him tosell an article better than ever ! 
belore offered, a sample of which can be seen at the office of | 
the American Farmer. My Bone Dust weighs, from the man- | 
ner in which itis manufactured, 6 to 60 lbs. perbushel. Price | 
@0 cts. per bu , of 2000 Ibs. | guaranteee it to weigh 55 ibs. | 
at least to the bushel. My Bone Dust is the finest made in ! 
Baltimore. 
None of my manufactured, Bone Dust is sold, except atmy { 
: JOSHUA HORNER, \ 


actory. 
Corner of w and Knsor sts., Old ‘own, Baltimore, or or- | 
ders may be left with Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the Ameri- | 
ean Farmer. 

I furnish to my customers, when bags are not sent, 2 bushel 
bags. 6'4 cents each. 

eference.—Messrs. Randolph, Gollbart & Co., 158 Thames 

street. mb 1-tf 


Fe SALE—A tract of LAND, containing 166 acres, lying in 
Machedoe Neck, immediately on Nomini Creek. A part 
of this Farm has been limed and dite’! and tnere still re- 
mains agreat number of snells upon it, with the fine wood on 
the Farm, may easily be converted into lime. There isa good 
le Ore near the House, and a never failing Spring 
within one hundred yards. ‘I'he House has recently been re- 
ired, and contains four rooms, with the necessary Out- 
ouses. The Nomini abounds fA fine fish, oysters and 
wild towl. For further particularsy address the subscriber, 
Mague P. O. Westinoreland Co. Va. : 
ap 1-3t WM. D. NELSON. 


Mineral Phosphate & Bi-Phosphate of Lime. 
Ts [3S manure is applicable ¢o all soils that are deficient,in 

Phosphoric acid, a deficiency which exists when the land 
has long been cultivated without ‘restoring the Phosphates 
which have gone to torm Bones, Milk, and other animal secre- 
tions. [tis chemically identical with Bones, in a much more 
eonvenient form—is the valuable constituent i uano—is 
cheaper than Bones or Mexicagor Patagonian G and re- 
duces the cost, whilts it increases the permanenc the etiect 
@ Peruvian Guano. P ; 

The Mineral Phosphate of Lime has now been sufficiently 
tested to prove that it is the cheapest and rmost convenient 
fertilizer within reach of the Farmer and Pianter. 
rice is dependent on the proportion of Phosphoric 
he present sorely is sold at $20 per ton of 2.00 pounds 
for the Phosphate, and "$30 for the Bi-phosphate, ‘or Super- 
phosphate, formed by ining the 
sulphuric acid, answe to dissoivéd bon 
EVAN ‘I’. ELLACOTT, 





wdered“mnineral with 
bones. 


of the parent a saving of drayage can be made. 

MEXICAN GUANO and other fertilizers purchased, and 
Seeds,&c. B.M. RHODES, General Commission Mercham, 
feb1 122 W. Lombard street, near Charles. 

A. E. WARNER, No. 10N. Gay st. 
AT ANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, FINE 
4 GOLD JEWELRY, and importer of BEST SILVER 
WRE , FANCY ARTICLES, &c. would respectfully in 
vite the attention of those in want of any Of the above arti- 
cles, that he keeps always on hand, and makes to order, every 
variety of Silver Ware, fine Gold Jewelry, and best quality 
Silver Piated Ware, which he willsellonthe mostaccomme 
dating terms. Feb. 1-ti 





PIANO FORTES. 


Ne’ subscriber is now constantly receiving new supplies of 
first class Piano Fortes from the celebrated factories of 
Chickering, Boston, and Nums & Clark, New York, with all 
the important improvements. 

These Pianos are are all made in the most substantial man 
ner, and are particalarly calculated te stand the most severe 
climates. being manufactured from the best and most thorough 
ly seasoned materials. : 

Orders from the country will be as fully and faithfully attend 
ed to as if the parties were personally present. 

? F. D. BENTEEN, 
181 Baltimore Street, near Light Street. 

'  @5-Also Rosenoranz’s German Piano Fortes, with fi 

Tron Frames—equal to auy in the market. ‘Nov émo 


SEED SWEET CORN. 


XTA_ Early Sweet Corn.—The carliest Sweet Corn is 
4 cultivation, and one of the best, 5 cts. per quart. 
Mammoth Sweet Approved standard variety, good and 
productive, 1234 cts. per quart, $3 per bushel. 
Stowell’s Evergreen 
variety, 25 cts. per quart, ¢6 per bushel, 6) cts. a dozen e 
Old Colony Sweet—A similar variety to the last, pronounced 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society the most delicious 
nae cultivated—25 cts. her quart, $5 per bushel, 60 cts. per 
n ears. 
age Orange Seed—Growth of 1863, 75 cts. per quart, and 
at reduced rates where a quantity is taken 





’ Lombard street, near Hanover. 


tnatf 





. M THORBURN & Co. 
ap 1-2 15 John St. New York. 
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Sweet—An excellent, very productive, late © 
ars. 


Agenc: 
found 7 


ts 
Price Ss: 
Citizen, 
and car; 
One ci) 
may | 
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CHOICE FARM SALE.—The owner of the Valuable Marne For Sale, 
= scum Lateras farm tine in os Net NORFOLK, VAz Forsile, « very valuable Farm, 
ay, Md. within three hours ride of Baltimore, and few miles souk piles tings . tuased on a paviguble 


of the Baltimore and Ohio Kailload. The farm contains 
acres @! land, ine fine state uf cultivation— res 
in timber. The farm is situated in 2 gheice neighborh 
and surrounded with well cultivated arms. Can be divided 
jato 9 er 4 farms, is well supplied with Recessary buildings, 
water, &c. It isa rare opportunity te obtain a superior home- 
steud.. Heatwa Uesurrassep. Terms very favorable. Bn- 
quire of Wu. Ricuarpson, Esq., Cash’r. Citizen’s Bank 
and Samus, Sanps, Bsq.. of American Farmer, Baltimere. 
For particulars address (post paid,) ~* 

ap 1-tf S. BENTZ, near Hoods Mill, Md. 


UWLS—Mr. Cuaries Emerson, Dover, N. H is reudy 
to furnish his customers and others who may wish 
pure bred Fowls of all the populaf breeds, among which are 
© be found 
Brahwa Pootras. Sumatra Ebon Games. 
Imperial Chinese. Do Pheasant do. 
Houg Kong. Wild Indian do. 





Black Shenghaes. Indian Mouatain do. 
White do. English do. 
Buff do. Irish do. 
Palmer do. Mexican do. 
Black Bantams. Java do. 


e. ke. &e.. 
OG Also, superior SUFFOLK SWINE. ap-2t 


Pure Bred Stock at Private Sale, 
At Mount Fordham, Westchester Co., New York, eleven 

miles from City Hall, N. Y.. by Harlem Rail Road Cars, 
Having met with more success than | anticipated the past year, 
with the Cata ogue of male animals at Private sule, is the reas- 
on for offering this lot of animals and my June sale by auction, 
willnot take place. A full descriptive Catalogue with prices at- 
tached, will be published on the 15th of April, and [ intend to 
be athome myseli to see any who may cal!. I will sell at pri- 
vate sale, about 18 Short-Horns, 6 of which are young Bul's 
and Bull Calves. The Cows and Heifers o'd enough, will be 
in Calf, to the Celebrated Imported Bull “Baleo,” (9918,) 
or imported “Romeo,” winner 0! the first Prize at Saratoga, in 
13. and also at American Instiute the same year. 

The young Bu'ls and Bull Calves are some of them frem 
imported Cows. and sired in England; the others are sired by 
the Imported Marquis of Carrabas, (11788), winner of the firat 
Prize at Saratoga, th: past year. asa two year old. / 

Also, about 1c head of Devons, consisting of a year'ing Bu'l, 
sired by Major. and 5 Bull Calves. sired by my imported First 
Prize Bull, Frank Quart!y,”’ and several of them from im- 
ported Cows. The Cows and Heifers od enough, will be 
in Calf to “Frank Quartly.”’ Also. 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows, and 
several young > ussex and Essex Boars. Also 2 “outhdown 
Rams, imported direct from: Jonas Webb. and 6 yearling Rams, 
allbred by me from stock on both sides. imported from Jonas 
Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded by Mail, ii desired. 

Gm All animals delivered on Shiy board. or Lail Car in the 
eity of New York, free of expense to the purchaser. ‘The Dev- 
ons are at my Herdsda'e Farm. 12 miies north, to which place 
I will take persons both toand from. 

Myfriend Mr. N. J. BECAR. who is interested in sev¢ ral 07 
my importations, wi!l aso seli jo headof SHORT-HORNS, 
consisting of 4 young Buiis. and 5 or 6 temaes. His young 
Bul's are a'so several of them from imported Cowe,. and sired 
by the Lord of Eryho!mne. (122: 6.) and the celebrat: d firet prize 
= ye Bull Romeo. Mr. Becar’s Cows aid Heifcrs are in 
Calf to the imported Bull, Marguis of Carrahas. (11759) Mr. 
Becar can be seen at his Store. No. 187 Broadway New York. 
at which place he will make arrangements to go to his Farm 
at Smithtown, Long Island. His animals wil be entered in 
the same Cata'ogue with mine, which can be obtained by ed 
dressing him at his Store, or me at Mount Fordham. His an 
imals will be delivered in the same manner as mine. Gur im 
ortations have been in almost all cases made at the same 
ime.and are of equal merit, excepting that | have more m 


Rumber. @5>'l'erus, Cash on delivery. 
ap 1-% 7 L. G. MORRIS. 








Brett's Gentlemen's Furnishing Store, 
Right on the corner of Baltimore and Light Streets. 
FOR SALE, A'T ONE PRICE ONLY, 

Shirts, Stocks, Ties, Collars, 
Gloves, S: aris, ~uspender-, Haul’ Hose, 
Handkerchie > and Cravats, ready hemmed, 
Under Stirt: , Drawers, s otiet Art ciex, &e. 
Heinishe’- pateni Taitor’> Si ext, Pein mer,and Pont 
Agency, at patentee’s prices. ‘Trese sug: rior arocies will be 
found i.vatuable im cuiting ow serval iw’ cotiing 
Straegers will fied in oucstore adi erence 16 the Ove 
Price System, the su est guara tee of payrug 1.0 more than 
Citizens; and alse of buying 4! 4 ‘air price. as, to secure trade 
and carry out ourrule succes wily Wwe must sell os doe w any 
One can wfford to dispose Of like ¢ Od>, ot tiw sane qua ity 
may 1-f 
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shipped direetly trom 

jongside of the Nor olk 
jand rich aid easil 

din high state of eul- 


go: by which the produets can 
e€ place, and in two liours placed 
whatves.. Itconiains 2.000 acres, 
tilled, about 500 of which is clears 
tivation, producing ou an average barrel» of Corn to the 
acre. ‘The remaining },50#acres i® heavily timbered with 
oak, poplar, holly, gam and pine... There is un excellent and 
commodioyus DweLjseee et all athérnecessury (ut-houses, 
Karns, Stables, &c. in’ good Order, upor the place, together 
with a good stock of the vatious descriptions of Fruit Trees, 
&c.—Apples, Peaches, §c, The ne whood is an excel- 
lent one, and the loeation remarka thy—and there is 
no questi.n but that the timber and) upon the placey 
siiuated as it is immediauly on Water, ad easil 
and cheaply transportd to the market, whefe 
it always c: mmand- a good price, will than pay the per- 
chase money required. It 1s confidently believed that the 
farms now offered tor sale, is the most valuable one which has 
been im market in this sect.on of Virgi for many years, 
and is worthy the attention of the { sctiler, or the 
capitalist seeking invertment, 
"he price asked, and the lowest 
@12 50 per acre—and the terns of 
tourth cash, at the purghaser’s optiol 
equal annus! instalineut®, of «ne, t 
imterest from the day of gale, and » 
ply in person, or by letter, postage 
may 1.2t R. A. 
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will be taken, is 
tf One-third or one+ 

mainder in three 
three years, with 
ly secured. Ap- 


iL, Norfulk, Va. 


Premium Threshers. 

ARMERS wishing to obtain these superior machines, 
F will securé themselves againet di-appointmnent, and con- 
jer a great faovr upon the subscribe, by giving their orders as 
eariy as eonvenient. 

My ‘Threshers, so long regarded as supgpoe by all who have 
used them, have, when brought into petition with the 
best machines of Northern a» weil as Southern mauufae- 
turers atihe late Virginia Staite Fair, received so marked a 
distinevion, try the award of the first premiuas, that I need 
only feter to the official report of the a in the Jan. 
number of the Suustherm Planter, to satisty ail who wish to 
purchase. 

Tus Pitts Patent Turerner, with separator and clean- 
er attached, to clean wheat or other grain at one operation, 
i> placed prominently in advance oF uli wachimes aiming to 
accomplish this object. by havisg the flist premium offered 
for the best machine for this purp: sc awarded toil, Aitho® 
the one exiuibied by me was a rough one, and gotten on the 
ground in « great lurry, aad exiibited without even a de- 
ceat coat oF paint upon it—and under many other disudvanta- 
ges. Tie maciine manuiactured tor the exhibition could 
Let be gutter here in time. 

Persons wishing lo procure this superior and justly celebra- 
ed machine, may obtain tull de-cription o: it. peceuiar ad- 
Va.itages © nd adaptedsers for large e=tales, or tora travelling 
wachine, to ibrexh (or toll, by addressing the subsériber, who 
i- 80 € ugentiere. 

Liuve afew of the above muchines ready for work, but 
on sccountos the heavy expense of getting U em up, and the 
length Of time necessarily consumed in domg eb, it ix very 
imporkn te get ad Orders ar soun as possible, 

Price of horse power, with thresher, separator and cleaner, 
in Que tame, aed mounted upon Wheels for moving from 

eld to ficid, of from iain to iarmy ts §400. ‘i hir machine 
canbe recnalmy Factory, aud acy inquines by leuer will 
lean werd prow puy. 

PREMIUM S4RAW CUTTERS.- In calting auteniion 
‘Ows laree stock oi Linplements, comipriving ‘Ihreshers of 
ali size-. Horse Powers, from 4 to 10 horses, Wheat Fans, 

fu shes er seed Druls, Horse Kakes, Cradles and Sey thes, 
Hay vires es, Hussey and Met onmick Peapers, &e. 

Wi hioa kespecisd attennon tomy Patent Swaw Cotter, 
or teed piiposés ‘This machine received tu first pmemium 
at the Vicia ~tate Fair, and also at the Ruppabannock 
+ Ver rocrely’s Fan, and atthe Noruk tau, und Lar the 
ug al.fed cecommendation of muny theusands pew uring 
hen. Pee @10, warranied to give sais ncuen ou trial. I 

A Ome Uaciuriing Smith’s Peterd Double Plough, Known 
asthe Vich gap Double P ough. ‘thir piough received the 
iret premian. @end tra three here pl ugh, wheh was 
dv ded be weeh ch ub criber aid \ rr. French, who exhibi- 
ed the sane Piowch, as with be seen by cfhicial report in 
) tancier, 98 above. 

1 have Hessey’s Reavers ready (or the next harvest.— 
Meuse evi) ae exay.ine. H.M. -MIi, 

uray | OE fielLmond, Va. 
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Farm For Sale. 
TT su reare authorised 10 sell the 
arge and valtabie estate, known as 
Lovee Farm, (formerly weer of.Col. 
John® £. Howard,) sitva on Patapséo 
elve miles trom Baltiniore,and con- 
FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
less. Itis bounded on the East by 
by Pata River on the South; by 
hy the farm of Mr. Henry 
Vement: consist of a sub- 


two-story BRICK BARN, 
ch end—Ice house, Dairy, Granary,— 
buildings put up within the last two 


Valna 

































TWO ACRES, mi 
the North Point Cr 
Back River on the 
Jones on the West. | 
stantial TWO-8 
and Rooms for se 
with Stabling at 
there have been 


ears—corn h house, piggery, sheep house, ment 
ehouse, fc. A’ hundred and fitly acres are cleared and 
under cultivat balance is well timbered with HICK- 
ORY, OAK, e isevery facility for loading vessels 
from each field. ” are several admirable Gunning and 
Fishing Pointso Farm. and any quantity of Wild Fowl and 
Fish can be without difficulty in the proper season. 
The ground has well improved by the use of Guano, lime 
and ee es of each having been used withina 
short time lenty-five acres are now cown in Wheat, 
putin with gu ver, and the whole farm is inexcellent 


irous of purchasing a first rate farm, 
premises. - 

sale before WEDNESDAY, the 17th 
day of May, it offered on that day at public sale, 
at 1 o’clock, at re Exchange. 

ERMS cash, one third in twelve mouths, and 

’ the remaining third in two years, with security and interest 
on the credit payments. 

For farther jeulars, apply to SAMUEL RARNES, 
Washingtonville, Baltimore county, or to SHEPPARD A. 
LEAKIN, Auorney at Law, Monument Square. Letters ad- 
dressed to either of the undersigned, will receive prompt 
attention. SAMUEL BARNES, 

may 1 SHEPPARD A. LFAKIN. 


WOOL! WOOL! WOOL! _ 

Those whe desire to offer their Wools for sale in this market, 
should be cafe ul to put it up in good order, when a full market 
price may be obtained by consigning it to the undersigned, 
who will grade and sell it always at full market prices—do the 


business and cash the sales, as low and as promptly as any respon- 
sible housein the country, or purchase at market rate 
TOWNER & BROOKS, 
may 1-6m, ___ 342 Baltimor. 
MEXICAN GUANO 
st quality, imported and for sale in lots to suit 
asers, by CHARLES R. PEARCE, 
The following remarks in relation to this manure are com- 
municated by Dr. David Stewart, chemst of this eity. 
MEXICAN GUANO, OR FISIt BONE MANURE—PECULIARITIES OF 
1. It ia not volatilized or injured by the sun, and itis not 
washed out of the soil by the rains in less than 30 yeurs.. 
2. It can be applied tothe corn crop at any time before the 


342 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
: OF the 
™ 66 Buchanan’s wharf. 
THIS MANURE. 
last cultivation in July. 


3. It supplies the element that is removed from the soil by In- 


condition. P 
are invited to 
If not sold a 





—One 








ian corn. A , rhs 
4. It will double the crop of corn, if phosphoric acid is de- 
ficient in the soil. 
6. It is cheaper, more certa 
i . 


vian G . J * 
6. It contains more Phosphoric acid than ‘‘Bonés” in the pro 
portion that the bones of the fish are richer in this element 

than other bones. : ° i 
7. It contains no sand, as the birds that feed on fish havea 
simple stomach and do not use gravel, and the islands upon 
which it is deposited one pure —_ or ——_ 2 a20 
‘or further particulars see American Farmer, vol. 9, e 
; National Tatelii r about the 16th January, and Week- 


ly Sun 2ist January, also the handbills. may 1- tt 


Guano Agency. 

W: are prepared to wR me Jip PERUVIAN GU 
O, in any quantity not less than one ton. The Gu- 
ano will always be, bought and taken direct from the ships or 
the warehouses of the Peruvian Agent, in this city, and may 
therefore be relied on. ‘The terms are $50.20 per ton of 2240 
Ibs. and $1 commission, payable in cash and Baltimore funds, 
drayage and any necessary incidental expenses to be added 
ME AOAK Sy ag ose wanting Yr Guano, = 
be furnished at the Importers price, an commission, for 

purchasing and shipping. — _SAMUEL NDs, 
dee 1-tf Publisher American Farmer, Baltimore. 


ZNUESTER PIGS FOR SALE—''wo Boars, l@and 8 mos. 
old, and 3 Sows, 10 mos, old, all in pig, and will have 
liters this month. This stock is a part of, or from my pre- 
mium animals. The oldest boartook the 2d premium last 
Fall. Als03 pairs of Pigs, 2mos. old. Apply to€. WARNS, 
may 1-1t* , Elkridge Landing, Md. 


f 
in and more permanent than Peru- 
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‘| flour 215c.—the latter price 














BALTIMORE 
Flour, City Mills & 
1952205, for fair to p red, and 
fair to prime whites—very ‘pri 














tained this season—the demand is, 
and White 75a77c. and mixed 7 
Pa. do. 106; Oats,: brisk, Md. 4 ; 
Rice, $3814¢ per 100 lbs , for common, 
for good to prime; Sugar, 5 

Whiskey, bbls. 26a27—Md. Tobacco, is in. 
demand, and though the receipts have r 
creased, the sales comprise nearly all that 
the market—and prices would have advan 

for the fact, that the quality is inferior—sa 
Com. to good ord. $514a6; mid. 6a614; good to 
brown $6!6a7;—there is a good demend also for 
Ohio, but receipts are light,—Wool, fine fleece 33a 








| 


| 


|= 
} 


satalltimes, | 


45c., tub washed 28a34, pulled 27a30, unwashed - 
20a22—Naval Stores, Spirits Turpentine at 
cts. per gallon; Tar at $3 per bbl.; Pitch at ¢2. 
a$2.50; Common Rosin at $1.75; No. 2 do. at 49; 
and No. 1 do, at $3a¢4.—In Provisions but little 
doing, and prices rather depressed.—Olexer Seed ” 
$4.62, Timothy $3.25. i 
Guano.—The supply now in maket is large, and | 
prices as heretofore, but farmers should Jose no / 
time in getting their fall supplies—they will avoid 
delay, uncertainty, and, we believe, increased expense, 


Albany Tile Works. i 

Corner of Patroun and Knox Sts. Albany, N. 
»RAIN TILE of the following descriptions and price 

x } suitable for land drainage, always on hand in | 0 
small quantities of the first quality, delivered at the : 
aud railroad depots tree of cartage: Sa 
Horse-Shoe Tile. 





j 
ai 







4% incheahbre, = - $18 per 1000 feet”, 
34 1h do exe 


336 do - ° ‘e 
24 do . - - 12 do iL 
Sole Tile or Pipe. r'§ 
3 ineh calibre, . - - 18 per 1000 feet, 
2 do - - - + - 2 do 
Large Tile for drains about dwellings, yards, of 
various sizes, $4 and $8 per 100 feet. sole Tile, 4 
calibre, for sink drains at $4 per 100 feet. Drain your land 
will reeeive 


and save your crops. Orders from « distance 
attention. ] 
Albany, April 20, 1854. 


ANDS FOR SALE tn Kanawna Co. Va.—A 
of Land, comprising about 3000 acres, on 
scriber now resides, will be sold at a very low rate to 
wanting to invest in Virginia lands. A more partic 
tion has been left with the editor of this paper—but 

address 
may 1-tf 


AB 












COTSWOLD BUCKS.—The 
has for sale a Jot of superior 
Cotswold Bucks, bred by himself,.wi 
will deliver in Baltimore. a 
the same breed. Apply 10 Edi 
can Farmer,” or ENRY C! 
_ ap 1-2t Westerman’s Mills P. O. Baltimore Co. 
RAHMA POOTRA FUOWLS, AND EGGS.—The sube 
seriber will have a few Fowls and Eggs of this breed 
early in the fall, which he will warrant true. 36,00 per dow . 
for Eggs, and from $10,00 to 20,00 per pair for Fowls. Po 
further patticulara-address WM. B. JACOBS, 
mnay 1-6t Modest Town, Accomac Co, Va. 
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